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"BRIDOS"  An  Asscciated  Press  report  from  Chicago  says  Dr. 

EVOLUTION  William  K«  G-regory,  America's  foremost  expert  on  the  story 
STUDY  of  "bones  in  evolution,  yesterday  gave  the  National  Academy 

of  Sciences  a  new  smdy  showing  that  man  and  the  horse  have 
descended  from  the  sam.e  evolutionary  m.odel,  that  hoth  yicto  decendants  of 
a  self-mioving  grappling  Id  ridge  type  of  animxal.     This  "bridge  he  descrihed 
as  the  main  mechanical  principal  of  evolution.     A  cantilever  and  arch 
structure,   in  v/hich  fo-ur  legs  represent  the  "bridge  piers,  the  hridge  is 
the  stomach  and  in  front  is  the  grappling  apparatus,  a  mouth  for  snatch- 
ing food.     This  principle  is  not  nevr  in  evolution,  hut  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  "been  appli-^d  t'^  all  forms  of  life  laiovm  in  the  last 
5C0,C00,GCC  million  years. 


PEESIDENT  President  Roosevelt  last  night  announced  definitely  ho 

TO  GO  TO         v/ill  go  to  Buenos  Aires  for  a  one-day  appearance  at  the 
CONPEEENOE      opening  session  of  the  Inter--American  Conference '  for  the 

Maintenance  of  Peace,  says  Sidney  Olson  in  the  Washington 
Post.     On  the  way  he  will  stop  off  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Novem.he  r  ?7»  ArriV' 
ing  at  Buenos  Airgs  on  Novem"ber  'jO ,  he  vjill  address  the  conference  of  Zl 
'li         Pan-American  countries  on  Decem'ber  1  and  depart  the  next  day,  heading 
south  for  Montevideo,  Uraguay,  for  a  stay  of  several  hours, 

|fe        BRAZIL  A  Rio  de  Janeiro  cahle  to  the  New  York  Tim:cs  says  the 

PARM  Ministry  of  Agriculture  yesterday  "broadcast  news  that  it 

ADVISERS         needed  ICC  agricultural  economists.     Accepted  applicants 

will  undergo  six  mionths '   special  training.     They  will  then 
he  sent  into  the  country  to  teach  miodern  farming  methods.     This  move  Is 

j.'         part  of  the  administration's  program  to  increase  farm,  production. 

^         HUNTERS  An  Asscciated  Press  report  from  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 

C  .       PAY  says  th-at  working  on  the  theory  that  a  hunter  should  pay 

ADMISSION        admission  to  the  fields  on  vhich  he  shoots  Just  as  if  he 
were  going  to  a  foothall  game,   farm.ers  .of  six  districts 
r;         looked  forv;ard  to  ^  profitable  hunting  season.     County  authorities,  co- 
*         operating  with  the  State  Conservation  Division  and  farm^ers,  cstahllshed 

pay  as  you  shoot  preserves,  with  season  fees  ranging  from  $2  to  $U,  It 

w^as  reported  thr^t  some  6,000  hunters  rushed  to  take  up  rights  to  hunt. 

This  eliminates  anim.osity  hetween  farm.ers  and    hunters.    (New  York  Times) 
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"Experiment-  "New  discoveries  in  agriculture  are  "being  made  every 

Minded"  day  and  the  man  who  would  keep  alDreast  of  them  has  to  be  a 

Farmers  constant  reader  and  student,"  says  an  editorial  in  The 

Farmer  Magazine  (Toronto,  Hovemher) .     "The  latest  to  come 
to  our  attention  is  an  interesting  observation  recently  made  by  E.  L. 
Eaton,  Upper  Canard,  Kings  County,  N.S.,  on  the  effect  of  boron  on  seed 
production  in  alfalfa.    He  has  noticed  that  alfalfa  growing  on  a  field, 
part  of  which  had  previously  boon  treated  with  boron  for  a  turnip  crop, 
had  a  very  m^uch  greater  do'/'aj.c^pment  of  seed  pods  and  seed  than  other  parts 
of  the  same  field  v/hich  had  not  been  included  in  the  boron  treatment  for 
turnips.    This  observation  arous.es  rather  interesting  speculation  as  to 
whether  deficiencies  in  minor  elements  may  not  be  the  explanation  or  light 
yields,  perhaps  in  several  lines  where  reasons  for  such  yields  have  been 
difficult  to  assign.    Possibly  it  might  be  an  explanation  of  the  progres- 
sively lighter  yields  of  alfalfa  seed  that  have  been  obtained  in  some 
regular  seed  growing  areas  in  Canada.     In  any  event  it  offers  an  oppoJr- 
tunity  for  alfalfa  growers  inthose  areas  to  try  a  worth-while  experiment 
for  themselves.     It  is  the  same  way  with  most  of  these  scientific  discov- 
eries.    They  have  to  be  tried  out  by  the ' individual  farmer  before  he  knows 
what  the  results  will  be  under  his  particular  conditions,  but  the  man  who 
first  discovers  that  they  are  valuable  to  him  is  the  man  who  inevitably 
reaps  the  highest  return  from  their  use.    To  be  known  as  an  'experiment- 
minded  man'  m.ay  be  quite  as  useful  to  the  individual  in  bringing  him  early 
news  of  these  newer  findings  as  it  is  to  the  county  of  York  to  be  known 
as  the  'experiment-minded  county'.     Scientists  who  discover  theno  new  se- 
crets are  always  looking  for  practical  farmers  v/ho  arc  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  them  in  trying  them  out  and  they  naturally  appeal  firt>t  to  those 
who  have  given  some  evidence  in  the  past  of  a  willingness  to  cooperate." 

Farmers'  Loan  Farmers'  regular  and  special  payments  of  principal  on 

Payments  federal  land  bank  loans  during  the  first  half  of  1936  ag- 

gregated $21,907,000,  which  was  a  larger  amount  than  the 
normal  principal  installments  maturing  in  the  period,  says  G-overnor  Myers 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.     "Although  payment  of  principal  on 
federal  land  bank  loans  made  before  June  1935  may  be  postponed  until  July 
1928  if  the  borrower  is  not  otherwise  in  default,  the  majority  of  farmers 
have  ""hosen  not  to  defer  payment,"  Covernor  Myers  stated.     "While  all  bor- 
rowers are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  resume  principal  payments,   it  is  very 
significant  that  the  regular  and  special  payments  of  those  who  did  remit 
exceeded  total  regular  amortization  payments  by  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
That  seems  to  be  a  good  indication  of  the  returning  pruBperity  of  agricul- 
ture."    (FCA,  Wo.  8-62.) 

New  Milk  A  new  bacterium  which  spoils  milk  and  cream  without 

Bacteria  souring  it  has  been  discovered  and  is  being  investigated 

at  Rutgers  University,  -under  the  direction  of  Drs .  J.  A. 
Anderson  and  J.B.  Allison,  says  Science  News  Letter  (November  14).  This 
bacterium  is  very  unusual  in  that  it  spoils  milk  and  cream  rather  rapidly 
at  temperatures  just  above  the  freezing  point  and  fails  to  grow  at  body 
heat.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bad  flavor  is  conspicuous  only  when  the 
bacteria  are  grown  in  cream  in  the  refrigerator  instead  of  the  usual  warm 
cupboard.    The  organism  seems  to  act  only  on  fats,  producing  a  bitter  taste 
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and  irritation  to  the  throat,  "like  the  "beginning  of  a  sore  throat," 
which  can  he  duplicated  very  closely  "by  adding  certain  products  of  hroken- 
down  fats,  the  fatty  acids,  to  pure  milk.     This  new  germ  can  cause  no  harm 
beyond  making  foodstuffs  taste  "badly,  "but  since  it  can  live  in  a  refrigerate 
it  creates  a  difficult  pro"blem  for  dealers  in  foods  which  it  is  undesirable 
to  pasteurize.    The 'organizm  was  first  discovered  in  a  lot  of  croam  brought 
to  Dr.  Anderson  by  a  local  dairyman  for  examination.    'It  was  later  found  in 
water  of  wells  a  thousand  feet  deep,  driven  deep  into  rook  and  sealed  with 


"and  a  recent  one  deals  with  the  hand  rearing  of  partridges,   in  whic'n  the 
virtues  of  ants'  eggs  are  extolled. .  .Though  the  value  of  ant  eggs  as  food 
for  young  partridges  has  been  known  for  si  long,  the  reason  for  this 
value  has  only  recently  been  discovered  after  considerable  researc'n.  It 
was  first  thought  that  vitamin  A  might  be  the  essential  element  present 
and  an  invos-tigation  was  made  to  determine  the  amount,  if  any,  of  vitamin 
A  present.     It  v/as  found  that  there  was  none  at  all  and,  m.or cover,  the 
carotin  content  was  only  about  1  percent  of  that  found  in  grass.  Hence 
the  efficacy  of  these  pupae  as  food  for  partridges  did  not  depend  on  the 
presence  of  either  vitamin  A  or  its  presursor.    The  value  of  the  eggs 
apparently  lies  no-t  in  the  direction  of  vitamins,  but  in  nutritive  value 
and-  digestibility.     They  contain  an  extremely  high  content  of  nutritive 
and  digestible  substance  easily  a.ssimilated  by  pa.rtridge  chickan."'  ' 

Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 

Examinations      the  following  examinations:  unassembled,  field  assistant 

( ent  om.ology)  $2,000  (optional  branches — 1.  forest  insect 
investigations,  2.  investigations  of  natural  enemies  of  insects,  3.  in- 
vestigations in  control  of  insects  by  cultural  practices,  4.  investiga- 
tions in  control  of  insects  by  t"ne  use  of  insecticides,  5.  invest ig'Sit ions, 
of  the  habits  and  biology  of  insects,  6.  investigations  in  apiculture, 
7.  transit  inspection,  8.  control  of  plant  diseases,  9.  control  of  insect 
pcsts^  10.  miscellaneous);  field  aid  (entomology)  $1,440  (optional  branches- 
1.  control  operations  for  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests,  2.  forest 
insect  investigations,  3.  investigations  of  methods  of  insect  control, 
4.  investigations  of  t'he  habits  and  biology  of  insects,  5.  investigations 
in  apicultui^e,  6.  miscellaneous;  assistant  field  aid  (entomology) $1,020 
(optional  branches — 1.  investigations  of  insects  attacking  cultivated 
crops,  2.  investigations  of  insects  attacking  forest  troes ,  3.  control  of 
insect  pests,  4.  miscellaneous — Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  Quarantine; 
assembled,  ■  supervisor,  alphabetic  duplicating  key  punch  operators,  $1,800; 
supervisor,  a}|±Labetic  accounting  machine  operators,  $1,800;  supervisor, 
horizontal  sorting  machine  operators,  $1,620,  under  card  punch  operator, 
$1,260;  alphabetic' duplicating  key  punch  operator,  $1,440;  horizontal 
sorting  machine  operator,  $1,440.    All  these  applications  must  be  on  file 
not  later  than  the  following  dates:  (a)  December  10,  1936,  if  received 
from  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,,  ITew  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  V/yoming;  (b)  December  7,  1936,  if  received  from 
states  other  than  those  named  in  (a)  above. 


concrete . 


Ants'  Eggs 
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Novem'ber  IS  —  Livestock  at  CMcagO  (Closing  Quotations)  : 
Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers,  steers  900-1300_rDs  good  and 
choice  9.00-11.50;  cows  good  5.25-6.75;  heifers  550-7t)0  IIds  good  and  ■ 
choice  8.50-11.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  8.00-9.00;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers  500-1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  6.25-8.25.  Hogs:  160-200  Ihs  good 
and  choice  8.75-9.50;  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice  9.35-9.65;  250-350 
l"bs  good  and  choice  9.40-9.65;   slaughter  pigs  100-140  Ids  good  and 
choice  7.25-8.35,  Slaughter  sheep  and  lamos,  lamhs  good  and  choice  90 
Ihs  down  8.25-9.15. 

Grain:  ITo.  1  D. No. Spr. Wheat*  Minneap 136  7/8-138  7/8;  No.  2  D. 
No.Spr.*  Minneap.  135  7/8-137  7/8;  No.  2  Am. Bur. »^  Minneap.  133^-137-|; 
No.  1  Hard  Am'ber,  Duluth,  140-|-153j;  No  .  2  Hard  Winter*K.  C .  126-§-124; 
Chi.  120-|-123f;  No.  2  S.R.Wr.  St.  Louis  123~|;  No.  2  rye,  Minneap.  90 
7/8-95  7/8;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  116|-119f;  St.  Louis  112-113;  No.  3 
yellow,  Chi.  10S|-109;  No.  3  white  oats^  Minneap.  42^-44^;  K.C.  46|-48-|; 
Chi.  44-44^;  St.  Louis  46-J-;  No.  1  malting  "barley,  Minneap.  130-132;  No. 
3  good  malting,  Minneap.  118-125;  No.  2,  Minneap.  88-89;  No.  1  flaxseed, 
Minneap.  207-5-221^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.80-$2. 15  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.40-$1.45  f  .o.d.  Presque  Isle.  Y/isconsin  sacked 
Hound  Vrh.it es  $1.80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.50  i.o."b.  .Waupaca.  Idaho 
sacked  Russet  Burhanks  $2.35-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.70-$1.80 
f.o.h.  Idaho  Falls.    New  York  Danish  t'^rpe  cahhage  40^-75^  per  50-pound' 
sack  in  city  markets;  $13-$16  f .o.h.  sacked  per  ton  at  Rochester.  New 
York  Yellov/  onions  50^-65^  per  50-pound  sack  in  the  East;  40^-43^  f.o.h. 
Bochcster   .  ..  East  Shore  Virginia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$2.50 
per  stave  "barrel  in  terminal  markets.     Tennessee  Nanc^^  Halls  $1.10-$1.25 
per  "bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.  New  York,  U.S. No.  1,  2j  inch 
minimum  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  ^1.25-$1.50;  Mcintosh  $1.75-$2  and 
Baldwins  $1.12i  per  hushel  hasket  in  New  York  City.  New  York  Yellow  on- 
ions jnidwe  stern  stock  45^-55^  in  consuxiing  centers;-  35^-57-J-^  f.o.o. Grand 

'"~~       'The  average  price  for  Middling  7/8  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  advanced  10  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12.13 
cents  per  pound.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  12.00  cents. 
De.cemher  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11 
points  to  11.84-  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10 
points  to  11.80  cents.-  ■  • 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  32^  cents;  91  Score,  32:^  cents;  90  Score,  32  cents.  ITholesale 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Flats,  19-^  cents 
S. Daisies,  18j  cents;  Y.Americas,  18^2^18^  cents.  \Tholesale  prices  of 
fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  Nev/  York  (Urner  Be^rrj  Company  (jactations) 
were:  Specials,  41-42^  cents;  Standards,  38-^—41  cents;  Firsts,  36  cents. 
(Prepared  oy  BAE) 

*Prices  "basis  ordinary  protein.- 
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YARU  TMAITT  ■  Carrying  out  a  pledge  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  tenant 

COMIviITTEE  farmers  of  the  nation,  the  President  yesterday  appointed  a 

widely  representative  committee  of  38  to  study  means  of  al-i 
leviating  the  "shortcomings"  of  the  situation.     The  committee,  drawn  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  including  women,  Hepuhlican  newspaper 
editors,  colored  people,  Administration  leaders,  welfare  workers,  church 
leaders  and  farmers,  is  to  be  headed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  and  must  report  by  February  1.  (Press.) 


DIVISION  OP  Further  developments  in  the  trend  toward  renewed 

INDUSTRIAL  cooperation  between  government  and  business  were  revealed 
ECONOI.'ilCS  yesterday  by  Depart micnt  of  Commerce  officials  in  announc- 

ing tentative  plans  for  the  proposed  division  of  industrial 
economics.     The  new  division,  appropriations  for  which  are  included  in  the 
department's  budget  est imates, would  mean  expansion  of  the  government's 
statistical -and  analytical  activities,  providing  business  with  new  indices 
with  which  to  predict  and  combat  future  depressions,    primary  function  of 
the  nev;  division,   spokesmen  revealed,  would  be  to  gather  data  on  the  busi- 
ness cycles  and  to  provide  business  with  storm  warnings  to  cushion  the 
effects  of  economic  changes.    The  division  will  have  no  regulatory  activi- 
ties .    (press . ) 


FARM  CREDIT  A  determination  to  get  out  of  debt  was  credited  to 

PAYMENTS  "thousands  of  farmers"  yesterday  by  A.  S.  Goss,  Federal 

Land  Bani:  Commiissioner ,  in  an  address  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Grange.     "I  believe  the  national  farm  organizations  could 
render  a  real  service  to  agrici;-lture  if  they  would  put  on  an  educational 
campaign  on  the  advantages  of  getting  out  of  debt,"  he  said.     Terming  ade- 
quate farm  credit  "as  necessary  to  successful  farming  as  good  transporta- 
tion," Mr.  Goss  asserted  that  agriculture  needed  credit  based  not  upon 
the  amount  of  security  the  borrower  could  put  up  but  upon  his  ability  to 
repay.     (A. P.) 


HAWAIIAN  FOOD  A  Honolulu  report  by  the  Associated  Press  says  that 

SHORTAGE  a  serious  food  shortage  in  Hawaii  was  predicted  by  busi- 

ness men  yesterday, unless  the  maritime  strike  is  settled 
soon.    The  territory  imports  about  80  percent  of  its  food.     With  prices 
rising  steadily,  business  leaders  foresaw  a  crisis  in  ten  days,  when  ware- 
house suppli.es  of  eggs,  fresh  vegetables  and  potatoes  will  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 
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Rural  An  editorial  in  Engineering  i^Tev/s  Record  (ilov,  12)  says 

Freeways  in  part:   "ConceiDtion  of  the  main  road  as  a  traffic  freev/ay 

has  developed  rapidly,   ,   ,  Throughout  the  country  the  lead- 
ing highway  engineers  are  working  for  wider  rights  of  way 
and  for  a  degree  of  roadside  control  th-.t  points  to  increased  freedom  of 
traffic,     Thi  s  freedom,  incidentally,   can  he  attained  even  where  the  land 
is  not  purchased  outright,  as  for  the  TVA  freeway,  "but  is  tal^en  under 
easement  only.   .   .  But  not  all  highv^ay  engineers  are  yet  sufficiently 
conscious  of  the  situation.     Though  they  may  appreciate  traffic  freedom 
in  the  abstract,  many  still  lack  the  practical  realization  that  road  .  . 
service  today  demands  it  as  commandingiy  as  it  ever  demanded  smooth  and 
stable  travel  surfaces,  and  that  this  freedom  can  "be  obtained  through 
farmland  and  forest  as  fully  as  through  those  congested  metropolitan 
areas  that  can  afford  superhighways  v/ith  continuous  marginal  service 
roads,     Tlie  rural  freeway  prohlem  is  so  much  simpler  than  that  of  the 
metropolitan  superhighway  that  the  engineer  who  does,  not  keep  it  in 
vie;7  in  his  road  design  and  construction  iplanning  is  overlooking  his 
largest  OT)portunity, " 

Refrigeration  Wall  Street  Journal  (lIov.  l6)  re;oorts  from  ITashington  . 
Rates  in  part:   "Substantial  reductions'  in  refrigerant  ion  charges' 

on  fruits,  vegetables,  berries  and  melons  moving  from  the 
South  to  Northern  destinations  have  been  recommended  to  the  Interstate  " 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  re^jort  proposed  by  Director  Willirjn  P,  Bartel 
of  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Service  cTUid  Examiner  E.  L,   Sharp,    At  the 
same  time,  under  the  recommendations,  railroads  handling  this  traffic 
from  Florida  would  be  required  to  award  reparations  to  shippers  on  past 
shipments  estimr.ted  in  authoritative  quarters  at  $200,000.     Charges  de-- 
signed  to  yield  a  return  of  6^-^  on  investment  of  the  roads  in  refrigera- 
tion facilities,  excluding  refrigerator  cars,  were  recommended  by  the 
examiners.    Present  charges  yield  approximately  8;^?^.  " 

Acid  Aid  "At  a  cost  of  less  than  half  a  cent  fo^-Q|^ch  pint-  of 

To  water",  says  an  article  in  Scientific  American^  "cut 

Cut  Elowers    flowers  may  now  be  kept  fresher  .md  more  vigorous  for 

longer  periods  of  time  before  they  wither  aaid  die.  Ex-- 
periments  conducted  at  the  scientific  la/boratories  of -the  Hav/aii  an  Sugar 
Planters  Association  in  Honolulu,  indicate  that  two  eye  droppers  full  of 
sulfurous  acid  (not  sulfuric  acid)  .added  to  each  pint  of  v:ater  encourages 
buds  to  continue  grovdng  and  leaves  and  items'  to  remain  greener,  aaid  per- 
mits  the  flower  itself  to  retain  its  freshness  in  some  cases  for  dcays 
a.fter  it  v;ould  normally  cease  to  be  attractive,  .   .  The  Hav/aiian  Sugar 
Planters'  scientists  have  carried  the  experiments  far  enough  to  note 
thn^t  large-stemmod  flowers,   such  as  lilies,  hydrangeas,  chrysanthemums,' 
gladioli,  rhododendrons,  and  the  like  are  more  benefited  than  the  delicate 
smaller- stemmed  varieties  such  as  daisies,   snapdragons,   carnations,  and 
so  on.   .   ,  The  scientists  ask  that  the  sulfurous  acid  treatment  not  be 
regarded  as  a  fool-proof  method  of  preserving  all  cut  flowers,  but  do 
state  it  has  been  found  more  effective  by  and  large  than  oiiy  of  the  hot 
v/ater,  aspirin,  or  other  methods  nov/  used  by  florists.   ,   .  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confuse  sulfurous  acid  vath  sulfuric  acid  v.hich  will  kill 
the  flov;er  s.  " 
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Changs  Discussing  the  transfer  of  Walter  Elliot  from  the 

in  British      Ministry  of  Agricultiirc  to  the  Scottish  office  and  the 
Ministry        -advent  of  his  successor ,  ' Mr.     Morrison,  Country  Life  (Uov, 

7)  sa,ys  in  part:   "The  farn:ing  community  have  never  for  a 
mom.ent  douhted,  since  the  early  days  when  the  milk  and  pigs  marketing 
schemes  v;ere  la^unched, '  that  Mr,  Elliot  was  doing  everything  in  his  powg: 
on  their  "behalf.     Consequently  the  criticism  of  the  G-overnment  policy 
and  that  of  the  Marketing  3 oa,rds  has  "been  friendly,  temperate,  and 
•  helpful,.    Ea,d  full  confidence  in  the  Minister  not  existed,  the  very 
■  reverse  -might  ^7ell  have  "been  the  Case,    Mr,  Morrison  is  a  stranger  to 
farmers,  and  has,  therefore,   some  leeway  to  make  up;  hut  he  is  a  very 
popular  a.nd  hrilliant  young  man,  has  the  full  confidence  of  "the  Ca-hinet, 
and  has  already  shovm  a  more  than  ordinary  talent  for  adr-'inistration. 
Moreover,  as  he  told  ^jn  audience  on  the  evening  after  the  news  of  his 
appointment,  he  has  agriculture  in  the  "blood,-  coming  of  Scottish  fa:rm- 
ing  stock.    Kis  personal  -amhition,  -he  -  said,  was  to  restore  agriculture 
to  its  full  capacity  as  a  i;.arket  for  home  inclustries,  ■  IThether  the  ' 
G-overnment  will  let  him  is  another  i.iatter,  "  .       :  . 

Change  In  -The  Hew  Ycr-^  Times  (Nov.  -  I7)  quotes-  in  part  from  an 

Structure  a.ddress  hy  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan  of  T"'/A  "before  the  conference 
Of  Society      of  mayors  in  VTashington,  Mondayl   "I  reach  the  conclusion 

that  some  very  great  though  gradual  chajiges  a^re  coming 
over  the  .structure-  of  government  and  society,     First,  government  will 
"oe come,  much  more  complex  than  it  is  now-.     Second,   sharp  lines  "between 
city,  county  and  State  will  disappear,  and  governraent  will  "becom.e  m.ore 
regional  in  ch?.racter.     Third,  in  addition-  to  geographica^l  units  of 
government,  such       cities  and  counties,  we  shall  have  numerous  kinds 
of  functional  governments,  such  a.s  wa.ter  supply  districts,  power  dis- 
tri"bution  districts, •  recrea.tion  and  p:?jrk  districts  and  consolidated 
school  district-s.     Very  often  a-  special  activity- or  functi:.n  vdll  have 
a  government  of  its  own  and  "boundaries  of  its  ovm,   simply  "because  the 
area  which' it  na.turally  serves  will  "be  different  from  the  areas  na,tura.l~ 
ly  served  oy  other  functions,  .  ,  We  need  to  a.djust  our  methods  to  our 
prohlems. " 

Canned       .  "The  British  press",  cor-:.'ents  The  Northwestern  Miller 

Bread  (Nov.  ll),  "ha<-s  r,'iven  puolicity  to  the  possibility  of  com.- 

m.ercializing  ^canned'  'bread.     It  is  stated  that  after  two 
years  of  experim.ent  it  has  "become  possi"ble  to  can  the  ordinary  Englisli 
loaf  in  cylindrical  tins  a'bout  nine  inches  long  a.t  a  cost  of  a  little 
more  thtin  tha^t  of  the  ordinary  loaf.     Its  chief- use  is  likely  to  "be  as 
an  emergency  -ration,'    Tims,  it  will  rlw'-ys  "'be  possihle  to  have  a  loaf 
of  fresh-  hread  in  the  house,  for  it  keeps  in  the  can  indefinitely.  It 
appears  that  the-  problem  v/hich  had  to  be  overcom.e  in  canning  bread  was 
to  prevent  molding  and  to  ena.ble  the  bread  to  retain  its  original 
properties.     It  "  is  claimed  tha.t  this  ha.s  been  achieved.     Best  res^'Jilts 
are  obtained  by  waiting  for  half  an  hour  before  using  the  bread  after 
it  is  takren  from  the  can,   so  th^-.t  it  may  a.bsorb  r.cisture  from  the 
atmosphere.     It  v/ill  then  be  fresher  thaji  --hen  the  can  was  opened," 
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MABICST  QUOTATIONS 

Nov.  17  —  Livestock  at  Ok  icago  (closing  Q!iiotatioris)t  Slaugliter 
cattle,  calves  and  vcalers,   steers  9CO-I3OC  Ids  good  and  choice  9.00- 
11. 5O;  cows  good  5.25-6.75;  lieifers  55--75C  ll^s  good  and  choice  8,50- 
11. 5O;  vealers  good  a:nd  choice  S.  00-9.  C^'C";  feeder  and  stocker  steers  5^0- 
1050  Ids  good  and  choice  b.25~S.25.     Plogs:   IdO-200  Ihs.good  and  choice 
^.25-9.55;   200-250  Ids  good  and  choice  9. 70;  25O-35O  l"bs  good  and 
choice  9.^5-9.70;   slaughter  pigs  100-lUC  Ihs  good  and  choice  7.35~2,50. 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs,   larnhs .good  gjid  choice  9C  Ihs  dovm  S. 50-9. 25. 

Grain:  No.   1  D.No.  Spr .'-Vhcat*  Minneap.  13^  5/g-13g  5/S;  No.   2  D.No. 
Spr.*  Minnesp.  135  5/^-137  5/S;  No.  2  Am. Bur.*  xMinneap.  13l|--135f;  No. 
1  hard  Amber  Durham,  Duluth,  13g|--15lf;  No.  2  Had  Winter*  K.C.  121-12^^; 
Chi.  121|-12U-^;  No.  2  S.R.Wr.   St.  Louis  12U-J-125;  No.   2  rye,  Minneap. 
91  3/S-96  3/S;  No.   2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  11S420;   St.  Louis  II3-IIU;  No.  3 
Chi.  109-112;  No. .3  ^^ite  oats,  Minneap.  U3  l/g-U5  l/g;  K.C.  ^7-^9^; 
Chi.  I|U-f-U5f;   St.   Louis  U7-|-;-. No.  1  m.al ting  har ley,  Minneap.  12g-130; 
No.   3  good  malting,  Minnearo.  llS-125;  No.   2,  Minneap,  8S-S9;  No.  1 
flaxseed,  Minneap.  206|-220f, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.SC~$2.15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.U0-$1.U5  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.     ?asconsin  sacked 
Round  l^ites  $1.7C"-$l.g5  earlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.55  f.o.h.  Waupaca. 
Idaho  sacked  Russet  Burhanks  $2.U5-$2.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  New 
York  Danish  type  cabhage  50^-75^^^  psr  50~pound  sack  in  terminal  marlcets; 
fev/  $17-$1S  sacked  per  ton  f.o.h,  Rochester.     New  York  Yellow  onions 
50^-55^  PG^  50-pound  sack  in  the  East;  U0^-U5^  f.0,0,  Rochester.  Mid- 
V76stern  stock  ^5^-55^        consuming  centers;  37i^z^~^^0(^  f.o.D.  West  Michi- 
gan points.     East  Shore  Virginia  svrcet-potatoes  $1.5C-$2.50  per  stave 
"barrel  in  city  m.arkets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.10-$1. 25  per  "bushel 
hamper  in  the  Middle  West,     New  YorK  U.  S.#l,  2^  inch  minimiun  Rhode 
Island  G-reening  apples  $1,25-$1.50  per  "bushel  basket  in  Ne\Y  York, 

»  ■• 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/^  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  remained  uncha^cd  from,  the  previous  close  at  12.13 
cents  per  pound.     On  t?ie  same  day  last  year  the  price  v;-as  12.02  cents. 
December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
1  point  to  11,^5  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
3  points  to  11,  S3  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  cre-amery  "butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  33  cents;  91  Score,   32^  cents;   90  Score,  32^  cents,  IVholesalo- 
pricos  of  No.   1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  nvere:     Elats,  19^ 
cents;  S. Daisies,   1^^  cents;  Y,Am.ericas,  1S-J--1  of  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,   at  New  York  (iTrner  Barry  Company 
quotations)  v/ere:   Specials,  U0-U2^  cents;  Standards,  39~39"J;  cents; 
Eirsts,   36  cents.    (Prepared  hy  BAS) 


*Prices  "basis  ordinary  protein. 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Departmeni  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intern 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FOREIG-N  TMDE'  By  working  together,  b-asiness  and  gcverninent  will 

COMENTICN         proniote  world  peace  as  v/ell  as  prosperity,  President  Roose- 
velt ass-are  d  "business  men  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  a 
message  sent  to.  the  Ilational  foreign  Trade  ConvenLicn  in  Chicago.  The 
government's  responsibility,  the  President  said,   rested  in  the  creation 
of  conditions  in  which  the  initiative  of  foreign  traders  could  ha.vo  ample 
scope,   free,  from  fears  of  "unsettled  exchange  relations  and  of  ^unreasonable 
obstructions  to  trade.    Pie  added  that  the  task  of  business  was  to  m.ake  the 
most  of  its  opportunity  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  comimunity,     (Hew  York 
Times.) 


HATIOITAL  The  iJational  Grange  recommended  federal  insurance  for 

GiUJTG-E  farm:  crops  yesterday  and  asked  the  American  railroads,  in 

effect,  what  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  "long  and 
short  haul  cla,use"  of  the  interstate  commicrce  act.     Leaders  said  the  or- 
ganization v/ould  insist  that  the  insurance  plan,  which  was  backed  strongly 
by  farmers  suffering  from  droughts  or  floods,  be  entirely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  participants.     Tlie  American  Association  of  Railroads  had  asked  the 
grange  at  its  convention  to  withdraw  opposition  to  the  Pettingill  bill, 
which  would  repeal  the  federal  regulation  prohibiting  railroads  from  charg- 
ing less  for  a  long  haul  than  a  short  one,  to  meet  the  competition  of  ?/ater 
carriers.     (A, P.) 


HOUSIITG-  Extension  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 

PROG-SAM  m.ortgage  ins''urance  authority  to  cover  mortgages  on  prac- 

tically all  types  of  residential  properties,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  property  except  possibly  that  classified  as  mercantile  and  indus- 
trial is  under  consideration,   Stewart  I/iaronald,  housing  administrator,  said 
at  Mew  Orleans  yesterday.     He  stated  that  the  Housing  Administration  will 
seek  extension  by  Congress  of  the  government  guarantee  of  debentures  issued 
in  exchange  for  properties  which  are  conveyed  to  the  administrator  because 
of  default  under  insured  mortgages.     (Washington  Post.) 


INDIAIJA  Hundreds  of  southern  Indiana  turkeys  are  going  to  get 

TURKEY'S  a  30-day  reprieve  at  Thanskgiving  time  because  of  low  prices, 

growers  said  yesterday.     Growers  in  this  area,  bemoaning 
current  quotations  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day  bird,   said  they  would  hold  their 
"crop"  for  the  Christmas  trade  ra'ther  than  scc-ept  present  prices  locally 
of  12  to  15  cents  a  pound.     (A. P.) 
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Researcli  Science  (Wovem'ber  13)  prints  an  address  by  Prof. 

Chemists  Marston  Taylor  Bogert,  Colinnbia  University,   "The  Research 

Chemist,  Ma.hk:ind's  Devoted  and  Indispensable  Servant".  He 
says  in  part:  "After  40  years'   experience,  I  say  withovA  hesitation  that 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  carear  which  can  for  a  moment  compare  with 
that  of  the  investigator  in  the  realni  of  the  natural  sciences,   in  the  fas- 
cination and  magic  of  the  work  itself,  the  satisfaction  and  contentment 
which  flows  from  doing  something  which  really  seemiS  worth  while,  the  in- 
spiration and  thrill  of  seeing  a  little  deeper  into  the  "unknov/n,  while 
still  before  him,   in  indistinct  and  hazy  outline,  he  discerns  vaguely 
great  f -'ondcunCint al  scientific  truths  and  generalizations,  which  he  knows 
are  there  and  towards  which  he  eagerly  fights  his  way. .  .The  chemical  ex- 
plorer may  suddenly  stuirible  upon  a  wholly  unexpected  reaction,  when  in 
search  of  something  else,  as  Perkins  discovered  Mauveine  in  the  search  for 
a  G[Uinine  substitute,  and  the  industry  of  synthetic  dyes  was  born.     Or  he 
may  reach  a. point  from  which  ho  can  begin  to  see,  even  if  not  clearly  in 
all  its  details,  a  marvelous  and  close  genetic  and  structural  relation- 
ship, not  previously  suspected,  betweeji  important  groups  of  organic  com- 
pounds.   This  has  been  realized  just  recently  by  the  startling  discovery 
that  the  morphine  alkaloids;  the  resin  acids;  the  heart  poisons  of  the 
digitalis  and  strophanthus  group;  certain  toad  poisons;  the  sterols;  bile 
acids  and  sex  hormones;  saponins;  certain  cancerigenic  ?^nd  estrogenic 
hydrocarbons;  and  one  of  the  fungus  pigments;  are  all  derivatives  of  the 
well-known  hydrocarbon,  phcnanthrene ,  v/hich  is  found  associated  vdth  an- 
thracene in  coal  tar," 

Ex:pansion  "Many  concrete  highways  are  notoriously  bumpy  because 

Joint  Bumps        of  extruded  joints,"  says  the  December  Scientific  American. 

"Such  joints  not  only  are  undesirable  but  also  are  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  safety  of  cars  since  they  tend  to  throw  the  car  out 
of  control.    A  nev/  material  for  expansion  j.oints,  which  is  rapidly  being 
adopted  by  concrete  highway  designers,  is  m.ade  of  tough  cane  fibers.  This 
material  is  impregnated  with  a  special  asphaltic  compound  which  gives  it 
permanency  and  additional  resistance  to  water.     Its  chief  advantage  lies 
in  its  ability  to  withstand  the  compression  of  expanding  concrete  while 
at  the  same  time  it  maintains  a  close  bond  with  the  concrete  on  both  sides. 
It  expands  as  the  concrete  contracts,  thus  keeping  a  tight  joint  under 
all  conditions.    The  long,  interwoven,  cane  fibers  provide  necessary  rigid- 
ity for  easy  and  quick  installation.    The  compound  is  not  affected  by  ex- 
treme temperatures,   so  that  it  may  conveniently  be  handled  under  all  workinj 
conditions.     It  is  light  in  weight,   easily  cut  and  may  be  stored  on  the  job 
since  it  holds  its  shape  indefinitely." 

British  The  (British)  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

Conference         (London,  November)   says:   "The  British  Commonwealth  Scien- 
tific Conference,  to  which  reference  was  m.ade  in  the 
October  issue  of  this  journal,  resumed  its  sessions  in  London  on  October 
2.    The  conference  has  been  principally  engaged  in  reviewing  the  activities 
of  the  various  agricultural  bureaux  or  information  centres,  and  certain 
research  v;ork,  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Imperial  Agricultural  Bureaux  and  financed  on  an  inter- Imperial  basis. 
The  report,  which  will  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
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ments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  before  puhlication,  covers  a  wide  field 
and  includes  recommiendat ions  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  scien- 
tific iniorniatidn  service  provided  "07  the  D-orea-ox.     The  Imperial  Institutes 
of  Entomology  and  Ivlycology  have  also  heen  the  subject  of  review  and  the 
estaDlisiiment  of  two  a  ddit icnal  D-^ea'ox  within  the  Em.pire,  in  dairying  and 
forestry,  respectively,  has  received  consideration..." 

Best  Use  K.        Woodward,   departmisnt  of  forestry,  University  of 

of  Land  New  Hamipshire,  is  author  of  "Land  Use  in  New  Hampshire" in 

the  Journal  of  xorestry .( November)  .     He  says  in  part: 
"Pasturing  as  a  land  use  must  ass-omc  a  minor  role  in  the  future.     Our  land 
is  too  val~aa.blc.     Large-scale  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  practicable 
only  on  the  cheap  lands  west  of  the  Iviississippi  which  are  too  dry  to  grow 
anything  but  grass.     There  arc  also  vast  areas  of  the  sam.e  kind  in  Asia, 
Australia,  Africa  snd  South  America.     Competition  with  s^ach  cheap  land  is 
plain  foolishness.     Cf  co'orse,  this  does  not  mean  that  pasturing  should  net 
bo  used  as  part  of  the  rotation  of  o'cx  tilled  fields.     But  past'ores  cannot 
be  kept  up  to  full  productivity  without  work  and  fertilization,  and  til- 
lage is  usur.lly  the  cheapest  way  to  do  this.     Vvhat  is  being  arg-aed  against 
is  the  old  notion  that  any  land  that  cannot  be  cheaply  tilled  should  be 
pastured.     That  belongs  to  the  past.     It  is  only  appropriate  to  pioneer 
conditions.     5\irthermore ,  it  fails  to  take  into  consideration  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  the  economic  hiaT?cry  of  such  a,  state  as  New 
Hamipshire,  the  rise  of  timber  stumpage  prices." 

Consur.'pt ion  "For  fifteen  years  following  the  war,  there  we.s  a 

of  Wool  definite  dov.-nward  trend  in  v/ool  consumption,     says  an  edi- 

torial in  the  New  ^''ork  Journal  of  Comimerce  (November  16). 
"...Last  year,   there  was  a  sharp  revorsal  in  trend.     In  the  United  States 
particularly  there  wa.s  a  big  increase  in  consumption. .. Increased  wool  con- 
sumption is  reported  from.  Groat  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe... 
Improving  cconomiic  conditions  and  the  developm.ent  of  lighter  fabrics  s-oit- 
able  to  modern  conditions  m.ake  it  likely  that  the  trend  of  wool  consumption 
has  now  been  reversed.     It  is  true  that  m-ore  severe  winters  during  the  l^.st 
few  years  have  helped  wool  demand  and  that  this  factor  cannot  be  counted 
upon  regularly.    But  as  long  as  manufacturers  continue  to  display  ingen- 
uity in  meeting  popular  demand  and  in  evolving  new  lov/-priced  fabrics  from 
wool  and  wool  combined  with  spim  rayon  and  other  fibers,  they  should  be 
able  to  m^ake  further  sales  gains  oven  if  the  weather  is  less  propitious." 

Water  A  broad  s^orvey  of  the  na^tion's  water  reso^circes,  ordered 

Resources  by  President  Roosevelt  and  now  nearing  completion,  ai^parently 

holds  the  key  to  Congressional  action  on  flood  control,  sa.ys 
an  Associated  Press  report,    '^fliether  a  ccncerted  battle  would  be  made  at 
the  next  session  for  funds  to  implement  the  $380,000,000  cEinibus  flood 
control  act  depends,  largely  upon  the  rocomm^Bndat ion  of  the  National  He- 
sources  Board,  informed  so-orces  said  recently.     Under  a  Presidential  man- 
date, the  board  has  been  at  work  since  last  spring  on  a,  "synthesis"  deal- 
ing Y/ith  all  aspects  of  the  water  usage  problem:.     Concerning  flood  control, 
officials  said  the  report  would  m.ake    reference  to  each  of  the  projects  in 
the  onmibus  bill  passed  at  the  last  ■  session,  but  for  which  no  funds  were 
appropriated.     The  recommendations  will  deal  with  priorities  rather  than 
appropriations,   it  was  explained. 
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MAJ^KET  QUOTATIONS 


ITo",  IS  —  Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  Quotations):  Slaughter 
cattle,   calves  and  vealers,   steers  9'^'^C'-1300  Ihs  good  and  choice  3,QC-- 
11,75;   cows  good  5.50-6,75;  heifers  55^-75^  I't's  good  and  choice  ^.50- 
11,50;  vealers  good  and  choice  2.C0-9«^^0;  feeder  end  stocker  steers  5^^" 
1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  6,25~S.25,     Hogs:  I60-POO  Ihs  good  and  choice 
S. 90-9. 65;   200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice  9.^5-9. cC;   25C-35O  Ihs  good  and 
choice  9.50-9-SC;  250-350  l^s  good  and  choice  9 • 50^9* ^0; slaughter  pigs 
lOO-lUo  Ihs  good  and  choice  1,^0-^.6^,     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs,  lamhs 
good  and  choice  90  Ihs  dovm  o,50"9«'^0. 

Grain:  No,  1  L. No. Spr. Wheat  *  Minneap.  I37-139;  No.  2  T.No.Spr.* 
Minneap,  136-138;  No.  2  iun.Bur.*  Minneap.  131-135;  1  Hard  Arnher  ruriun, 

Duluth,  133-151;  No.   2  Hard  Winter*  K.C.  12C'|-12^-;   Chi.  122-^-126;  No.  2 
S.H.Wr,  St.  Louis  I25f;  No.  2  rye,  Minneap.  92-97;  No.  2  yellov/  corn,  K.C, 
11S^120-|-;   St.  Louis  ILU-1iI||-;  No,  3  yellow,   Chi.  lOgA-Hi;  i^jo .  3  white 
oats,  Minneap,  U3  3A^-^5  3/S;  K.C,  US^-^Ol;  Chi,  ^5-2--46^-;  No,  1  malting 
"barley,  Minneap,  I29-I3I;  No.  3  good  malting,  Minneap.  112-125?  No.  2, 
Minneap,  S9-9O;  No.  1  flaxseed,  Minneap.  207-222, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1,S5"$2.10  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.U0-$1.U5  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Ro'ond 
Whites  $1.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;   $1.50-$1.55  f.0.0.  Waupaca,  Idaho 
sacked  Russet  Burhanks  $2,50-$2.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.7C-$1.75 
f.o.h.   Idaho  Palls.      New  York  Yellow  onions  ^Q(p~^0(p  per  50-pound  sack 
in  the  East;  ^43^-^5^  f.o.h.  Rochester,     Midwestern  stock  U5^~55i^  i-'^  con- 
scorning  centers;  37"2v^~^Cc?^  f.o.h.  Grand  Rapids.     East  Shore  Virginia  Jer- 
sey ^T9^  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$2,50  per  stave  barrel  in  city  markets. 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.15-$1.^0  per  "bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West. 
New  York  Lanish  t;>^e  cahhage  5^^-75'/^^  P^r  50-pOT^d.  sack  in  terminal  mar- 
kets; $17-$19  sacked  per  ton  f.o.h.  Rochester.     New  York  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples,  U,   S.  #1,   2-J-  inch  minimum  $1.25-$1.50;  Mcintosh  $1.75- 
$1.90  per  hushel  basket  in  Nev/  York. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/2  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  des- 
ignated markets  declined  11  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12.02  cents 
per  pound.     On '  the  sam^e  day  last  year  the  price  was  12,13  cents.  December 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  ten  points  to 
11,75  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  o  points  to 
11,75  cents, 

V.hiolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  YorJc  were;  92 
Score,  334  cents;  9I  Score,   33  cents;  9^  Score,  32J  cents.  Wnolesale 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  chaose  at  New  York  were:  Flats,  19-g-  cents; 
S.Dai  sic  3,  IS^  cents;  Y.Ajnericas,  lo-|-loi-  cents.     Wnolesale  prices  of 
fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  Now  York  (Urner  Barry  Company  quotations) 
were:  Specials,  ^1^^2-|-  cents;   Standards,  ^1  cents;  Firsts,   37  cents. 
(Prepared  by  BAE) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pre«8  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intern 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TRADE  PCLICIZS  Secreiary  ci  State  Cordell  Hull  last  rxight  expressed 

FSACS  hope  the  American  foreign  trade  policy  would  lead  to  peace 

and  "prosperiiy  icr  all".     "I  may  point  to  the  definitely 
encouraging  trend  of  c^ur  international  ccir~.ercs  as  an  indication  thao  we 
have  iriade  a  successf-al  ceginning  of  our  program  of  trade  restoration," 
his  message  to  the  I\[ational  Foreign  Trade  convention  set  forth.     "The  ten- 
dency toward  decreased  trade  has  oeen  stepped; in  many  instances  reversed. 
Both  exports  and  imports  show  consistent  gains.     We  have  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  commercial  peace.     V.'e  are  hopeful  that  it  will  enco-urage  pros- 
perity for  all  and  lead,  therehy,  to  a  lessening  of  the  economic  tensions 
that  set  the  stage  for  revolution  and  war..."  (A.?.) 


G€VII?lIC.1Z1IT  rigging  in  for  a  Icng-range  attack  on  government  re- 

RECSC-AI'IZATION      organization  problems,  Senate  and  Ecuse  reorganization- 

commAttees,   cooperating  with  the  President's  comjnittee 
on  adrnxinist rat ive  m.anagement ,  are  laying  foundations  for  a  program,  that 
may  take  several  sessions  of  Congress  to  complete,  it  was  indicated  at 
Washington  yesterday,  says  a  report  in  the  Washington  post.  Although 
spokesm.en  for  none  of  the  groups  are  yet  ready  to  divolge  detailed  plans, 
the  following  conclusions  v/ere  said  to  he  justified;     that  no  "omjiicios" 
bill  for  wholesale  government  reorganization,  attemipting  to  deal  with  the 
problem  at  one  stroke,  will  be  offered  to  Congress;     that  first  m^.jor 
steps  toward  reorganization  7;ill  be  taken  this  session,  but  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  of  a  piecemeal  character,   coping  with  specific  situations  as 
they  are  brought  to  light;  that  the  President's  special  coinmittee  will 
present  a  comprehensive  report  before  Congress  convenes  which  will  deal 
primarily  with  coordinating  administrative  managem^ent ,   from  the  President 
dowTi,   rather  than  with  specific  mergers  and  elimAnation  of  overlappings . 


?AVCRS  RPC  A  statement  yesterday  by  Secretary  I.xrgenthau  favoring 

EXI'SLTSIOiT  extension  of  the  Heconstruct ion  Pinance  Corporation's  lend- 

ing povTers  blasted  reports  that  he  and  Jesse  H.  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  agency,  were  at  odds  over  the  future  of  the  big  lending  corpora- 
tion.   Telling  his  press  conference  "the  tim.e  has  not  come  yet  when  we  can 
dispense  v/ith  the  HPC"  ,  the  Treasury  chief  added  that  should  a  Congres- 
sional ccmmittes  request  his  cpinidn,  he  wo^jld  recomjrend  a  year's  extension 
of  its  powers.     (A. P.) 
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Center-  Curbs  ^'The  Michigan  State  Plighway  Department  is  experi- 

for  Highways      menting  with  a  newly  developed  center  line  curb  as  a  means 

of  insulating  opposing  streams  of  traffic  from  one  another," 
reports  lylurray  Jj.  Von  V^'agoner,  Michigan  State  Highway  Commissioner,  in 
Heads  and  Streets  (November)  .     "The  application  has  been  to  4- lane  high- 
ways and  to  certain  complicated  situations  on  other  roads.     To  date  the 
results  have  been  so  encouraging  as  to  make  the  method  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  highway  authorities  who  must  cope  with  the  da^ngers  which  hither- 
to have  been  inherent  in  these  types  of  roadway.     In  its  present  form  this 
center  line  curb  consists  of  a  strip  of  asphalt  12  inches  v/ide  and  from 
3/4  to  1  inch  thick  laid  on  the  pavement  surface  along  the  line  w^here  it 
is  desirable  to  separate  or    .truide  traffic.     It  is,  of  course,  a  warning 
to  the  driver  and  not  an  obstruction  to  the  vehicle.     To  emphasize  the 
warning,  we  paint  a  6-inch  stripe  of  yellow  down  the  center  of  the  strip, 
and  on  the  pavement  surface  at  its  edges,  4-inch  yellow  stripes.  The 
result  is  a  stereoscopic  effect  which  makes  the  curb  appear  to  be  about 
3  inches  high.     This  device  was  first  tried  out  at  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult point  on  U.S.  10  near  Birm-ingham,  liichigan.  .  .The  cost  is  about  $500 
per  mile." 

Control  "Scientific  research  is  now  applied  to  everything; 

of  Weeds  and  weeds  have  come  in  for  their  share  of  investigation," 

says  A.  Swing  Weid,  Q,ueensland,  Australia,  .  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (November,  London).     "...Weeds  have  been 
attacked  from  all  angles;  they  ha¥e  "been  the  subject  of  legislation; 
and  they  have  been  fought  by  mechanical,  by  chemical  and  by  biological 
methods  from,  the  ground  and  from  the  air.    Modern  seeds  and  moxious  weeds 
acts  attacli  weeds  through  e  duration,  by  encouraging  the  use  of  clean  seed, 
by  prohibiting  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  by  the  compulsory 
destruction  of  noxious  weeds.    The  mechanical  methods  used  vary  from  the 
use  of  the  primitive  v/ooden  implement  to  the  gigantic  roller  that  crushes 
acres  of  Mallee  Scrub  in  a  day.  .  . Chem.ical  attack  is  becoming  commoner  and 
more  ijffective  every  season.    The  ordinary  mxcthod  em^ployed  is  to  spray  the 
weeds  with  poison,  and  this  has  been  done  on  foot,  by  tractor,  by  car  and 
by  aeroplane.    Huge  areas  can  be  quickly  and  inexpensively  treated..." 

Synthetic  "A  new  synthetic  resin  made  from  zinc  chloride,  urea, 

Adhesives  and  f orm.aldehyde  has  been  developed  as  an  adhesive  for  ply- 

wood," reports  D.H.K.  in  Scientific  American  (November). 
"The  new  resin  has  a  remarkably  high  speed  of  reaction  at  relatively  low 
temperatures  and  forms  a  bond  stronger  than  the  v/ood  itself.     After  heat 
treatment,  the  resin  becomes  permanently  hard  and  has  a  high  resistance 
to  water  and  weather  at  ordinary  temperatures.     In  comparison  with  phenolic 
resins  used  for  the  same  purpose  the  output  of  the  press  units  is  practic- 
ally trebled    and  manufacturing  troubles  are  eliminated.    The  cost  per 
joint  with  the  new  resin  is  about  the  sam.e  as  with  a  good  casein  glue... 
Other  possible  uses  for  resins  of  this  kind,  of  which  there  are  many  varia- 
tions, are  in  the  field  of  plastic  molding  as  well  as  in  sizing  paper,  tex- 
tiles,  straw,   felt  and  so  on." 
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Traffic  John  D.  S-amner,  University  of  Buffalo,  writes  on 

Records  "The  Traffic  Record  of  Transport  Agencies,  1928-1935"  in 

the  Jom-nal  of  Land  &  Public  Utility  Economics  (iToveraher)  . 
He  says  in  conclusion:   "The  past  eight  years  provide  interesting  contrasts 
in  "both  the  secular  and  cyclical  position  of  the  principal  agencies  of 
domestic  freight  transport.    The  waterways,  trucks  and  pipe  lines,  with 
certain  exceptions  noted  in  the  text,  have  shovm  greater  ability  to  re- 
sist the  inroads  of  depression  than  have  the  steam  and  electric  railways. 
To  governmental  policy  may  be  attributed  a  substantial  share  of  the 
secular  strength  dem.onstrat ed  by  the  waterways.     The  explanation  of  traf- 
fic changes  in  the  case  of  all  carriers  is  foujid  partly  in  long-run  factors 
of  groY/th  or  decline.    These  have  to  do  v/ith  t^he  substitution  of  one  trans- 
port agency  for  others,  and  with  changes  in  the  demand  for  transportation 
service  as  such.     Short-run  considerations,   including  cyclical  changes  in 
demand  for  commodities  and  temporary  competitive  shifts  between  agencies, 
are  at  least  equally  im/portant." 

Information  for         "...It  is  often  said  by  advocates  of  farm.ers'  rights 
the  i'armer  that  the  farmers  are  the  only  sellers  in  our  domestic 

miarket  who  always  sell  at  the  buyer's  price,"  says  an 
editorial  in  the  Dallas  Iviorning  Hews,  "frequently  one  hears  the  specific 
examples  of  t'iie  cotton  farmer  and  the  cotton  m.anufacturer— the  one  taking 
what  he  is  offered  and  the  other  marking  the  price  on  his  goods  before  he 
offers  them.    As  a  m.atter  of  fact,  both  farmer  and  manufacturer  talce  what 
they  are  offered,  in  the  final  analysis.    But  the  manufacturer  maintains 
the  offered  price  at  a  m.aximum  level  by  keeping  books  on  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  by  constantly  anticipating  market  demands.     The  farm.er  does 
neither  of  these  things.    As  a  result  he  constantly  sells  at  the  minimum 
price  level.     The  law  of  supply  and  demand  fixes  pnic.OJS,  but  it  does  not 
fix  them  vury  definitely.     The  farmer  has  always  lacked  both  information 
and  organization  to  fight  for  a  high  average  price  level  in  the  broad 
range  betv\^ecn  maximum  and  minimum  under  the  operation  of  economic  law, 
Vinaether  the  governmient  can  give  the  farmer  accurate  information  remains 
to  be  seen.     If  it  can,  if  the  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  can  teach  the  farmers  to  keep  cost  accounts  and,   if  present  tariffs 
can  be  reduced,  then  wo  shall  have  the  basis  for  a  better  agricultural 
economy  than  will  ever  be  found  in  government  price- fixing  and  control  of 
production." 

Babassu  Meal  Babassu  meal,  a  by-product  of  babassu  nuts  imported 

for  Sheep  from  South  j^imerica  for  oil,  has  been  found  to  be  an  excel- 

lent sheep  feed,  according  to  Arthur  Folger,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  California.    The  similarity  of  the  babassu 
nut  to  coconut  oil  makes  it  popular  in  soap  mianufacture ,  where  large  quan- 
tities are  used;  the  refining  industry  also  uses  large  amounts.  The 
residual  meal,  Folger  says,  resembles  coconut  meal  in  appearance  to  it  in 
composition,  but  has  79,?  percent  total  digestible  nutrients  as  against 
70.8  percent.    No  difficulty  was  found    in  getting  sheep  to  eat  the  babassu 
meal.     In  fact,  the  amount  fed  had  to  be  limited  somewhat  as  it  tended  to 
scour  the  animals,  probably  because  of  the  relatively  high  percentage  . of 
magnesium.  (Press.) 
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\  Nov.  19  -  LiTestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  'Quotations) :  Slaughter 
cattle,   calves  and  vealers,   steers  9C'^~--3CO  Ihs  good  and  choice  9'*^'^'- 
11,75;   GOVTS  good  5. 5C"6.75?  heifers  55^"75C''  Ihs  good  and  choice  S.^O- 
11. 50;  vealers  .good  a,nd  choice  S,0C-9»'-G;  feeder  and  stocker  steers  50^- 
1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  6.25-St5C.     Hogs:  l60-200  lbs  good  and  choice 
S.g5-9.60-  .2OC-25O  Ihs  good  and  choice  9. '40^9. 75;   250-350  Ihs  good  and 
choice  9*^-5^9»75>   slaughter  pigs  lOO'-l^l-O  Ihs  good  and  choice  7.'5^"^*6o. 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs,  lamhs  good  and  choice  9-  dovm  8^.25"9«25. 

G-rain:  No.  1  D. No.  Spr. Wheat*  Minneap.  135f--137i;  No.  2  L.No.Spr.* 

Minneap,  I3  Uf--136f ;  No,  2  j\jn.I}ur.^  Minneap.  l29-2-~133v;  No.  1  Hard  Amher 
Lurum,  Buluth,  136^~lU9-|;  No.  2  Hard  Winter*  K.C.  120^-123^^-;  Chi.  121-|~ 
123i-;  No,  2  rye,  Minneap.  90--95;  No.  2  yellow  corn,   K."c.  Il4~117 ;  St. 
Louis  113;  No,  3  Chi.  lb6|-^110;  No.  3  white  oats,  Minneap.  ^2  7/3--+^  7/S; 
K.C»  ^7i-%;   Chi,  UUf--^5f;   St.  Louis  Ugf;  No.  1  malting  harley,  Minneap.  ■ 
I3C-I32;  No,  3  good  malting,  Minneap.  119^126;  No,   2  5  Minneap.  ^9*^9^' >'  * 
1  flaxseed,  Min_neap.  207'-222. 

Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mo^ontain  potatoes  $1»S5-$2.10  per  100  po-ond-s  in 
eastern  cities;   $1.U5-$1.50  f.o.'b.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $1, 75'"$1'' ^5  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.55  f.o.h,  Waupaca.  Idaho 
sacked  Russet  BurDanks  $2, H7-|--2. 70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;   $l,70!-$2  f.o." 
Idaho  Falls,     New  York  Yellow  onions  5*^^~6o^^-  per  5C-po'and  sack  in  the 
East,'  U0(;^-^5^z^  f.o.s.  Rochester.     Midwestern  stock  ^Q4~'o'0^  consuming 
centers;  37'2'  ^  f.o.h.  West  Michiga,n  points.  Now  York  Danish  type  cahhage 
5c ^-75^^  per  50-po'^^^  sack  in  city  markets;   $lo-$20.  f.o.h,   sacked  per  ton 
at  Rochester.     East  Shore  Virginia  Jersey  t^rpe  sweet  potatoes  $l,U0-$2.50 
per  stave  harrel  in  terminal  markets;   Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.25~$1.^0 
per  "bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West,     New  York  U.S.  ^1,   'Sp  inch  minimum 
Rhode.  Island  G-reening  apples  $1,25-$1.50  and  Mcintosh  $1.75'^$2  por 
"bushel  hasket  in  New  York;  Rhode  Island  G-rcenings  $1.30-$1.35  f.o.b. 
Rochester. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/^  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  des- 
ignated markets  advanced  1  point  from  the  previous  close  to  12.03  cents 
per  pound.     On  the  same  day  last  yuar  the  price  was  12,21  cents.  Le.cem- 
her  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points 
to  11.70  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  point 
to  11.76  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  v/ere:  92 
Score,   3'-!  cents;  9I  Score,  33fr  cents;  9^  Score,  33^  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  Americo.n  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Elats,  19^^ 
cents;  S, daisies,   IS-;^-  cents;  Y.Americas,  Ic^lS-J  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  Nev/  York  (Urner  Barry  Company 
quotations)  were:  Specials,  ^2^— .^3-J-  cents;  Standards  '^2^;  Firsts,  37  cent 
(Prepared  by  BAE) 

*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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.  r  over  ins  a  broad  rarxge  of  cmrent 

FOREIGN  ^^^^"^^^^^^^f''t1,onirco^^^^        comprised  the  final 

OOmm^im         proDlems.  .n  f  'st erday  at  the  closing 

declaration  adopted  ao  Uxicago  yes        J'  ^^^^^^  called 

session  of  the  National  foreign  ^^"^^^  in  June; 

for  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  ^g^^^^'^^f  ^  BriUin,  IVance  and  the 
coii-^ended  the  tripartite  agreement  ^^^^^/^^^f^.f^^^^  of  world 

United  States  as  an  effective  ^^'l'  ''l^^^^^^^^^^  an  important  advance 

currencies  and  described        ^^'"^  ^^^^^^la^  marine,     (New  York 
in  the  establishir^ent  of  an  adequate  a..d  moder..  m. 

Times . )    ^ 

EEAL  ESTATE  On  the  -*^^^f' ^.^//f.^l'i'f or  Imirhomef and^ farms , 

OmmWOS         country,  f^^^^l^xion  of  Heal  Estate  Boards, 

members  of  the  ..^i^o^-.i  to  i,andle  what  tney 

in  convention  at  Hew  Orleans    ^'^^^^  f  f^^^^^^  '^"^^  properties  during  the 
helieve  will  oe  a  vast  market         t^e.e  ^^P^^  °    ^    P  ^. 

coming  year.    Several  experts  Presented  evidence  ^ance  of  m:cet- 

baclc  to  agricultural  regxons         f '^f^/^^^'go^^rice  class  for  families  of 

:4Sttd'hy  m;ny  suhurh.n  developers. 

(New  York  Times.)  

CO-OP  ^  About  $2^-000:000;^^^ 

— ^  SrSd^risr^u^r  I%llace  .  0^^ 

secretary  of  the^ooperative  hea.^.e  ■ 

night  at  the  first  meetxng  ^-^^  Co  perative  T/holesale  Socie  y, 

Leckie.  general  manager  of  *^^^t^;eenng    said  that  two-thirds  of  tne 

the  other  speaker  at  last  ^^S^^^'^rf/'^f  Cooperatives.  (Press,) 

families  of  Scotland  were  now  members jl^coope 

v  1  ph <^T  level  in  the 

11.1,-aSTHIAL  Bnployment  in  ^^f^^^"^  Ume'slnce  1950,  Sec- 

EKPLOYimJT         month  ending  October  ll^'^J^'  ll^J^    ^here  was  a  correspond- 

retary  Perkins  announced  ^ ^sterday . ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ingly  sharp  increase  in  ^^^^^^^^^fi^Vthe  combined  manufacturing  and  non- 
workers  wore  returned  to  ^"^1°^'^^^ the    department's  Bureau  of 
manufacforins  industries  s^veyed  montnly 
Labor  Statistics,"  Miss  Perkins  said.  ^tie. 
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Strip  Panning  "Vrnat  would  you  do  if  you  had  six  children  to  educate 

Benefits  and  your  farm  was  washing  away?"  asks  the  Prairie  Farmer 

editorially.     "Tnat  is  the  problem  that  confronted  Franic 
M.  G-riffin  of  Bellaire,  Ohio.    There  was  only  one  way  to  do  it  and  that 
was  to  anchor  the  topscil.    The  most  practical  plan  on  his  rough  farm 
seemed  to  oe  strip  farmiing.     Strips  of  sod  were  left  in  the  plov/ed  fields 
to  stop  the  wash.     So  effective  was  the  plan  tha.t  the  G-riffin  farmi,  which 
in  190?  v.^ould  only  produce  feed  for  12  cattle  and  3  horses,  now  supports 
38  cattle  and  3  horses.     G-riffin  says:   'I  only  plow  a  strip  once  in  a  ro- 
tation.    Cur  rotation  is  corn,  oa.ts  and  two  or  throe  years  of  alfalfa. 
If  the  alfa,lfa  stand  is  good,  we  sometimes  leave  it  an  extra  year.  The 
plowed  strips  are  kept  narrov/  and  the  sod  strips  follow  the  contours.' 
The  top  soil  is  no  longer  washing  away  and  the  children  are  getting  their 
education.    So  soil  conservation  and  family  conservation  go  together. 
The  man  who  docs  a  good  Qoh  of  "both  qualifies  as  a  uq  .  1  citizen." 

Effects  of  J.  E.  'weaver  and  E.  Iv.  Albert  son,  University  of  Hebraska, 

Drought  on  report ia  Ecology  (October)  on  the  effects  of  the  great  drought 
Prairies  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  dnd  Kansas.     The  summary  of 

the  article  says  in  part:  "Leath  (of  vegetation)  increased 
southwest ward,  varying  from  20  to  50  percent  on  thinner  soils  of  exposed 
ridges  to  SO  tc  95  percent  losses  on  nearly  level  areas  farther  west. 
G-reat  destruction  also  occ^orred  even  in  low  gro'ond,   som.etimes  resulting 
in  an  entire  change  in  plant  populations  even  in  eastern  ITebraska. .  .All 
of  the  native  grasses  suffered  som.e  loss,  but  death  Y/as  greater  among 
those  with  relatively  shorter  roots ..  .7/at or  content  of  soil  was  exhausted 
to  or  alm.ost  to  the  depth  of  root  penetration  (3.5  to  6  feet)  of  the  domi- 
nant grasses.    This  occurred  at  a  timie  when  the  average  day  t em-peratures 
were  86  zo  97  degrees  E.  and  relative  humidity  was  very  low. . , Ungrazed 
prairies  of  south  central  Kansas  lost  60  porccnt  of  the  basal  cover; 
various  types  m.oderately  grazed,  36  percent;  and  others  heavily  grazed, 
74  percent.    Losses  in  the  same  sequence  in  north  central  Kansas  ?7ere 
50,  54  and  91  percent,  respectively, .. Conditions  were,  most  severe  in  the 
west  central  part  where  ungrazBd  prairies  lost  85  percent,  m.oderately 
grazed  areas  72  percent  and  heavily  grazed  ones,  91  percent." 

V/isccnsin  "Launching  a  five-year  program^  to  make  the  wild  turkey 

Wild  T-orkeys      a  comjnon  gamie  bird  in  Wisconsin,   w.  E.  C-rimier,   state  superin- 
tendent of  game  m.anagem.ent ,  announced  that  in  August  450 
mature  birds  v/ere  released  in  the  Baraboo  hills  of  Sa'ak  County  and  Adams 
County,"  reports  Hunter-Trader- Trapper  (l\[ovember)  .     "Sixty-five  birds  were 
released  in  the  hills  last  spring  and  have  thrived. , .Armual  plantings  of 
500  or  miore  birds  will  be  made  for  at  least  five  years,  said  Supt .  G-rimjner,.. 
To  permit  the  new  birds  to  thrive,  the  Sa^ok  County  board  has  enacted  a  1 
special  penalty  of  $25  for  anyone  who  disturbs  the  new  t'orkey  population,  1 
In  adaition  the  board  has  already  paid  bounties  on  scm.e  500  gray  foxes,  | 
taken  largely  from,  the  area  v/here  the  big  birds  were  released. .  .The  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Lepartm.ent  hopes  that  the  turkeys  now  being  planted 
will  become  sufficiently  well  established  to  warrant  short  open  seasons 
in  the  future." 
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Raisin  "Raisin  growers  of  JVesno  County  and  the  San  Joaquin 

Cleaner  Valley,  California,  are  watching  with  interest  a  new  devel- 

opment which,   if  it  proves  as  successful  as  tests  indicate, 
will  produce  far-reaching  results,"  says  California  Cultivator.     "The  new 
development  is  a  raisin  cleaner  developed  "by  H.  C.  Donohoe  of  the  fruit 
insect  laboratory,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Fresno. 
DonohoG,  in  collaboration  with  Perez  Simmons,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Fresno  laboratory  for  the  federal  government,  has  been  working  on  the 
raisin  cleaner  for  several  years,., The  cleaner  v/as  v/orking  recently  on  a 
ranch  southwest  of  Fresno,  turning  out  60  tons  of  raisins  a  day.     'It  is 
as  near  perfect  as  one  could  possibly  expect,'   said  the  owner  of  the  ranch, 
a  veteran  raisin  grower.     'Insects  and  sand  are  absolutely  eliminated  and 
the  steas  are  broken  into  small  bits.     The  stem  caps  are  not  removed,  which 
is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  packers    insist  they  be  on  when  the  raisins 
are  delivered  to  the  packing  houses.    Even  minute  particles  of  encrusted 
sand,  heretofore  the  bane  of  the  raisin  growers'  existence,  are  removed  by 
the  machine,  so  that  one  can  truthfully  say  the  raisin  is  lucky  to  get  out 
of  the  machine  with  a  whole  skin,,.'     It  is  estimated  that  the  co3t  of 
cleaning  with  the  new  machine  will  be  around  $1,20  a  ton  or  about  tvro- 
fifths  of  what  it  is  by  the  old  hand  screening  method..." 

Farm  Post  "Ordinary  wood  posts,  be  they    cedar,  locust , tamarack 

Preservation       or  what  not  rot  off  at  the  bottom  sooner  or  later  unless 

treated  so  the  organisms  of  deca^-  cannot  attack  them.," 
says  Oregon  Farmer  (November  12).     "...A  'post  forest'  is  standing  on  the 
farm  of  the  Oregon  State  College  v/ith  the  results  of  various  kinds  of 
treatment  and  of  no  treatment,  being  observed  carefully  over  a  long  period 
of  years.    Use  of  chemical  salts  gives  most  promdsing  results.  These 
sa,lts  make  it  impossible  for  the  bacteria  that  cause  rotting  to  live  and 
destroy  the  cells  of  the  post  wood.     It  is  too  early  to  malzG  a  final  an- 
nouncement, but  the  college  says:   'It  is  irriportant  that  green  post  material 
be  used,  since  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  post  and  that  secured  by  absorption.    This  moisture  dis- 
solves the  salts  and  carries  them  through  the  fibers  of  the  wood.  The 
bark  need  not  be  removed.    The  chemical  material  used  consists  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic  and  common  salt.  A 
tablespoon  of  this  mixt'orc  is  sufficient  for  a  4-inch  post...'..." 

Conservation  "Conservation  farming  means  protection  to  the  invest- 

Farming  ment  in  lands,  more  profitable  crops,  less  risk  from 

droughts,  and  something  left  for  posterity,"  says  an  edi- 
torial in  Farm  and  Ranch  (November  15).     "Hardly  a  community  exists  that 
does  not  provide  some  demonstration  of  the  profit  in  the  practice  of  funda- 
mentals in  agriculture.     There  are  farmers  v/ho  have  terraced  and  increased 
their  yields  of  cotton  while  across  the  highway  the  same  kind  of  land  re- 
mains unterraced  and  during  the  hot  months  the  crops  become  stunted  and 
the  yield  declines.     Every  farmer,   if  he  desires,  may  find  within  easy 
driving  distance  some  other  farmer  who  has  followed  a  program  of  crop  ro- 
tation and  because  of  this  practice,  he  is  sec'ciring  better  acre  yields 
than  his  neighbors.     Farmers  who  occasionally  plow  -andor  a  green  crop 
and  who  spread  the  manure  from  their  stables  find  the  practice  profitable, 
or  else  they  would  not  go  to  that  trouble  and  expense.      This  is  conserva- 
tion farming:  conserving  the  soil  and  moisture. . .and  restoring  the  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen..." 
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CIVIL  SiSVlCE  A  proposal  for  a  federal  civil  service  amendment  to 

AMSNMSNT  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  already  has  the  active 

support  of  thirty  Senators  and  eighty-five  Representatives, 
will  he  introduced  in  .the  new  Congress  when  it  convenes  in  January,   it  v/as 
announced  yesterday  "by  H.  Eliot  Kaplan,   secretary  of  the  ITational  Civil 
Service  Reforn  League.     The  amendment,  Mr.  Kaplan  said,  will  be  modeled 
after  the  civil  service  provision    in  the  New  York  State  Constitution, 
under  v;hich  98  percent  of  the  state  employees    are  given  civil  service 
ratings  and  protection.  (Press.) 


FARM  STjREAU  •   Edward  A.  O'Neal  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  American 

SERVICE  LSDAL      Earm  Bureau  Federation,  has  informed  Senator  iTorris  of 

ITebraska  that  he  and  Secretary  Wallace  will  share  the  or- 
ganization's distinguished  service  m.Qdal ,  av/arded  annually.     Senator  ICorris 
said  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  b'ureau's meet ing  in  Pasadena  to  re- 
ceive the  award  personally.     (A. P.) 


V^'ORLD  RAW  Redistribution  of  the  world's  ra.w  m.aterials  and  m^arkets 

MATERIALS  by  a  "force  front"  of  powerful  nations  led  by  the  United 

States  and  G-reat .  Sri-tain,  v;as  advocated  last  night  by  Lord 
Marley,  deputy  speaker  of  they'Kouse  of  Lords,  a,t  a  m.eeting  of  the  Tovm 
Hall  of  Washington.     Only  by  such  a  redistribution,  giving  to  all  nations 
m.aterial  and  markets  they  need  for  peaceful  pursuits,  can  the  v/orld  hope 
to  survive,  Lord  Marley  declared.     (Washington  Post.) 


TLIKKISH  An  Angora  report  by  the  Associated  press  says  that 

QUOTAS  the  T^arkish  Covernment  ordered  yesterday  the  abolition  of 

its  q^ucta  import  system  on  January  1  in  a  tariff  reform 
program  regarded  as  favorable  to  imports  from  the  United  States,  The 
quota  system  will  be  replaced  by  a  general  imports  scheme,  eliminating 
a  number  of  restrictions  and  permitting  free  comimercial  exchange,  pa.r- 
ticularly  between  countries  having  clearing  agreemients  with  T'JJkey  and 
commercial  balances  in  favor  of  Turkey. 

G-ERlvUlN  V/HEAT  A  Berlin  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times  says  offi- 

cial and  bank  comunents  on  the  wheat  market  stress  the  col- 
lapse of  the  world  reserve.     Recent  drastic  rules  com.pelling  Cerman  farmers 
to  deliver  their  quotas  v/ere  due  to  the  fear  that  they  mdght  consume 
cereals  as  fodder. 
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Genes  As  The  leading  article  in  Science  (iToven:Der  20)  is  a 

Units  in  5-page  one  oy  Froi.  H.  S.  Jennings,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 

Biology  sity,   "^-ajidamental  Units  in  Biology"  (an  address  at  the 

Mark  Hopkins  Centenary,  Williams  College)  .     Coirjnent ing  that 
genes  "f^alfil  the  conception  of  ftmdajnental  -units  as  nearly  as  anything 
that  is  likely  to        foiond  in  biology",  he  says  in  part:   "Can  we  approach 
the  genes  more  closely  and  directly,  forming  an  idea  of  what  they  are  as 
material  bodies  in  space;  as  they  would  be  described  in  chemistry  or  physics? 
Such  knowledge  of  the  genes  is  as  yet  largely  hypothetical.     We  nay,  I  be- 
lieve, expect  great  changes  in  this  m-atter;  changes  that  may  revolutionize 
our  interpretations;  they  may  come  soon.     Some  investigators  of  the  genes 
believe  that  they  must  be  considered  single  molecules  of  a  complex  character. 
Others  hold,  on  the  basis  of  size  relations,  that  the  single  gene  probably 
consists  of  a  num.ber  of  molecules.     It  is  sometimes  suggested  tha.t  one  such 
gene,  whether  unimolecular  or  multimolecular ,  is  lodged  in  each  of  the 
chromomeres  which  at  certain  stages  are  visible  in  t'ne  chromosomes.  Nat- 
"orally,  though  not  necessarily,  going  on  with  these  ideas,   is  the  concep- 
tion that  the  genes  are  primary  as  compared  with  the  chromosomes;  that  the 
chromosome  is  a  secondary  aggregation  of  genes,  which  conceivably  m.ight  be 
separa.te.    Another  conception  of  the  m.atter  has  been  presented  and  has  come 
into  some  prominence  of  late.     It  is  a  conception  which  would  change  in 
some  f^andamental  respects  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  thctt  I  have 
described;  though  the  phenomena  themselves  would  of  co^jrse  remain.  Accord- 
ing to  this  conception,  the  chromosomes  are  the  primary  and  unitary  struc- 
turi3s,  while  the  ganes  are  but  differentiations  in,  the  length  of  the  fila- 
mentous chromosomes.    This  idea  has  recently  been  ably  worked  out,  from 
the  standpoint  of  physical  and  organic  chemistry,  by  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Wrinch. 
According  to  this  view,  the  chrcm^osome  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  structure 
constituted  of  two  types  of  elements  making  a  sort  of  warp  and  woof.  The 
warp  is  a.  set  of  longitudinal  filaments  or  bundles  composed  of  'identical 
sequences  of  protein  molecules  in  parallel';  the  woof  of  a  set  of  ring- 
like nucleic  acid  molecules  s'cirro^anding  the  protein  filaments  and  holding 
them  together,.." 

Farm,  Holiday  Bank  loans  in  agricultural  districts  tc  finance  the 

Boost  Loans       purchase  of  farm  corrmodities ,  coupled  with  the  advances  of 

metropolitan  banks  to  finance  the  Christm^as  trade,  have 
placed  the  nation's  volume  of  commercial  loans  at  the  highest  point  in 
several  years,  says  a  press  report.    That  the  prolonged  uptrend  of  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  agricult^oral  advances  v/hich  are  lumped  under  the 
classification  of  "other  loans"  has  not  reached  the  t-uxning  point  is  seen 
from  the  latest  report  of  banks  in  101  cities  for  i.'ovember  10,  which  shows 
a  $26,000,000  increase,  wiping  out  declines  of  the  previous  two  weeks  and 
from  the  report  of  member  banks  in  New  York  City  for  the  week  ended  l^'ovomr- 
ber  18,  when  a  gain  of  c?28, 000, 000  was  registered.     Banks  in  districts 
supplying  funds  for  agricultural  p-orposes  have  shown  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  increase  since  the  current  movement  began  late  in  July.     In  tnree 
southern  districts  the  volume  of  "other  loans"  is  now  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  movement,  reflecting  borrowings  to  finance  the  movement  of 
cotton.    Loans  in  the  lanneapolis  district,  now  within  $2,000,000  of  tne 
season's  high  level,  have  shown  a  sizable  increase,  attributed  chiefly^to 
elevators  and  mills  stocking  up  with  grain  and  to  distributors  laying  in 
supplies  for  the  holiday  business. 
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Electric  Insect  "It's  coming  to  the  point  where  the  electric  insect 

Sxterminator         exterminator  is  beginning  to  vie  in  pop^alarity  with  the 

electric  toaster,  the  electric  iron  and  the  electric 
razor,"  says  California  Cultivator  (November  7}.     "The  device,  first 
developed  by  Prof.  William  B.  H'Brms  and  J.  Z.  Ellsv/orth  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  to  destroy  nocturnal  flying  insect  crop  pests,   is  now 
being  put  to  a  diversity  of  UBes.     One  theater  in  I/Iadera  has  added  one  of 
the  exterminators  to  the  decorations  to  keep  the  darting  insects  from 
bothering  the  customers.     Others  have  been  placed  in  service  stations, 
over  outdoor  swimming  pools  and  in  illucninatGd  gardens,  particularly  in 
San  Joaq-ain  Valley,  not  only  to  attract  and  destroy  insects  but  to  at- 
tract customers  as  well.    They  have  been  fo^and  particularly  effective  in 
playgrounds  and  a  whole  nmi  field  has  been  opened  to  them  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  lighted  Softball  playing  fields.     One  use  irade  of  the  charged 
light  traps  provides  not  only  electrocution  of  the  insect,  but  the  utili- 
zation of  such  insects  as  food  as  well.     It  is  h^ong  over  fish  ponds  to 
provide  a  more  or  less  continuous  diet  for  the  fish  and  the  sam^e  process 
is  followed  iii  chicken  and  turkey  pens,  where  it  is  proving  particularly 
beneficial  to  turkey  po-uJLts.     The  light  is  now  made  so  that  it  may  be 
plugged  into  any  socket,  the  same  as  an  electric  toaster." 

Retirement  "The  retirement  of  more  than  nine  million  acres  of 

of  Land  subm^rginal  land  from  crop  production  indicates  that  scien- 

tific land  use  has  become  miore  than  a  theory,  in  this  coun- 
try," says  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  yiorning  News  (November  17).  "Vrnilo 
Eexford       T-ag7;ell,  Resettlement  Administrator,   says  the  government  should 
buy  and  retire  ten  times  as  much,  at  least  a  creditable  start  has  been 
made.    The  v/ithdrawal  of  this  unprofitable  land  from  crop  production  is 
not  necessarily  permanent.  If  population  should  increase  or  if  other  land 
should  wear  out,  the  areas  now  being  retired  could  qtL'Lckly  be  converted 
into  crop  land  again.    Ueanwhile,  the  use  of  this  land  for  grazing  and 
forest  production  will  help  to  replace  the  lost  topsoil  and  make  the  land 
more  valuable  for  any  possible  return  to  crops  in  future  years.,," 

Short  Cuts  In  these  days  of  short  cuts  to  small  profits  the  meat 

in  Meat  -packers  are  to  be  commended  for  a  plan  it  is  reported  they 

have  in  the  miaking  of  supplyiiig  retail  i^tores  with  ready- 
made  cuts  such  as  steaks,  chops,  roasts,  etc.    This  would  enable  grocery 
stores  as  v/ell  as  butcher  shops  to  handle  fresh  mieats  and.  it  is  believed, 
would  result  in  considerable  saving  to  the  coiiSumer  over  present-day  methods 
of  distribution  in  which  whole  carcasses  are  cut  up  by  retail  butchers  inco 
the  needs  of  the  public.      (Commercial  West,  Nov.  14.) 

Loan  RepRjInents         farmers  are  making  the  most  of  higher  farm  commodity 

prices  this  fall  to  pay  off  short-term  obligations.  He- 
payment  of  loans  from  production  credit  associations  dui'ing  recent  months 
has  been  the  largest  on  record,   says  S.  k.  Garwood,  production  credit  cr/m- 
missioner  of  the  ?arm  Credit  Administration.     Fairer  payments  to  the  553 
associations  comprising  the  new  short— term  farm  credit  system  aggregated 
$155,000,000  during  the  12  mionths  ended  Novem.ber  1,  compared  to  $175,000,000 
of  cash  advances  during  the  period.    Production  loans  are  made  for  periods 
of  12  months  or  less,  but  where  the  payment  record  and  security  are  satis- 
factory,  certain  types  such  as  dairy  loans  may  be  renewed.     CPCA,  No.  8-63.) 
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'    IIovernlDer  20  —  Livestock -at  Chicago  (Closing  Quotations): 
Sla-ughter  cattle,  calves-  and  vealers,   steers  900^-1300  Its  good  and 
choice  9.00-11.75;  cows  good  5.. ,50-6.  75;  heifers  550-750  Ids  good  and 
choice  8.60-11.50,;  vealers  good  and  choice  8.00-9.00;  feeder  and  stocker 
-steers  500--1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  6.25-8.50.     Hogs:  160-200  Ihs  good 
and  choice  8.90-9.60;  200-250  l"bs  good  and  choice  9.45-9.75;  250-350 
Ihs.  good  and  choice  9.45-9.75;   sla'oghter  pigs  100-140  Ihs  good  and  choice 
7.50-8,60.  Slaughter  sheep  and  larnhs,  lamhs  good  and  choice  90  Ihs  down 
8.25-9.10.  -   .  ■-  . 

G-rain:- llo.  1  D.l^To .  Spr.V^heat^  Minneap.  136  5/8-138  5/8;  Ko.  2  D. 
lTo.Spr.^--M-inneap.  135  5/8-137  5/8;  No.  2  j\in.Dur.*  Minneap.  128  7/8-132 
7/8';  No.  1  Hard  jlmher  Durmn,  Duluth,  135  7/8-148  7/8;,  No.  2  Hard  Winter* 
K.C.  120^-1241-;  Chi.  121-|-123;   St.  Louis  123;  No.  2  S.R.Wr.   St.  Louis- 
122^;  No.  2  rye,  Minneap.  92-^-97^-;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  K.O.  115^116-?j; 
St.'^Leuis  110-111;  No.  3,  Chi.  l65|~108i-;  St.  Louis  106-^-109;  No.  3 
white  oats,  Minneap.  43  5/8-45  5/8;  K.C.  47h-49^-;  Chi.  45-46;   St.  Louis 
48h;  No.  1  malting  harley,  Minneap.  130-132;  No.  3  good  malting,  Minneap,. 
119-125;  No.  2,  Minneap.  89-90;  No.  1  flaxseed,  Minneap.  207j-222^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.85-$2.10  per  100  pounds  • 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.45-$1.50  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Vv'i  scons  in  sacked 
Round  Fhltes  $1.70-$1.80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.55  f.o.h.  Vfaupaca.  " 
Idaho  sacked  Russet  Burhanks  $2.55-$2.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.75-' 
$1.90  f  .o.h.   Idaho  Palls.  Nev/  York  Yellov/  onions  50^'-65f;^  per  50-pound 
sack  in  the  East;  45^  f.o.h.  Rochester.  Midwestern  stock  50^-55^  in  con-^ 
swing  centers;  37|-40^  f  .o.fe.  West  Michigan  points.  New  York  Danish 
type  cahh.age  50^-80^^  per  50-po-DJid  sack  in  city  markets;  $19-$21  sacked 
per  ton  f .o.h.  Rochester.  East  Shore  Virginia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes 
$1.50-$2.45  per  stave  harrel  in  terminal -market s ;  Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.25-$1.50  per  hushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.  New  York  U.S.#1,  21- 
inch  minim-^am  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  ^$1.25-$1.50  and  Mcintosh  $1.75- 
$1.85  per  hushel  hasket '  in  New  York;  Baldwins  $1.35  and  Rhode  Island 
G-reenings  $1.30-$1.35  f  .o.h.  Rochester. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/8  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  mo.rkets  declined  1  point  from  the  previous  close  to  12.02 
cents  per  poun'd.  On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  12.06  cents. 
Bec^3ml)or  fut'ire  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  S::chargo  declined  2 
points  to  11.75  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  3 
points  to  11.73  cents. 

V^olesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York  v/ere:  92 
Score,  54  cezits;  91  Score,  33^-  cents;  90  Score,  33  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  NeA,v  York  wp.re:  Elats,  cents; 
3. Daisies,  IH^-^IS^  cents;  Y .  Ijrier  icas ,  IQl-^lXj-  cents.  Wliole^ale  prices  of 
fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,   at  New  York  (Urner  Bo.rry  Company  quotations) 
■^vere:  Specials,  ^41  cents:   Standards,  40  cent s ;  ' Eirst s ,  37  cents. 
(prepo.red  "by  BAE) 

*Prices  hasi.s.  ordinary  protein.  - 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reOected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its, 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  iniem 
IS  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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NATIOIJAL  [The  National  Grange  anno^anced  yesterday  a  13-plank 

G-RANG-E  platform  for  agricultm-e  in  1937.     L.  A.  Tater,  master  of 

PLATI'ORM  the  organization,   said:   "We  look  forward  to  greater  growth 

and  progress  on  all  fronts  in  the  grange's  effort  to  ob- 
tain equality  for  agricultiire . "  The  planks  include  a  sound  program  of 
soil  conservation,  crop  insurance,  a  new  tariff,  currency  rolicy,  aid  for 
agricultural  extension  and  research,  cooperative  rural  credit  system,  a 
rural  rehabilitation  program,  a  better  transportation  system,  extension 
of  rural  electrification,  broaden/tn§  base  of  taxation  and  cooperatives 
for  buying  and  selling.     (A, p.) 


RAIL-MOTOR  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  approved  yesterday 

5REIGHT  RATES      the  arrangem.ent  whereby  the  Keeshin  trucking  interests 

and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Company  offer  to 
shippers  joint  miot or-rail-motor  freight  rates  between  the  East  and  the 
Middle  West.    Under  the  arrangemicnt ,  freight  from  northeastern  points  is 
to  be  carried  by  motor  truck  to  Chicago,  vmere  the  trucks  or  trailers  are 
to  be  loaded  on  flat  cars  and  taicen  by  rail  to  St.  Paul,  Minneai^pliG , 
Des  Moines  and  intermediate  st?.tions.     The  trucks  or  trailers  are  then 
to  finish  their  journey  by  highway.     The  proposed  tariffs  are  the  same 
as  what  Keeshin  charges  for  all-highway  transportation  for  the  entire 
distance,  (press.) 


CUBAII  SUGAR  A  Havana  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  says  sugar  pro- 

TAX  PROPOSED      ducers  are  considerably  agitated  over  the  proposed  tax  of 

9  cents  per  bag  on  Cuban  sugar  production,  v/hich  legis- 
lators plan  to  introduce  in  Congress  in  a  few  days.    The  Sugar  Producers 
Association  met  yesterday  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  protest  against 
this  levy,  but  decision  was  suspended  to  allow  mem.bers  to  study  the  meas- 
ure until  Wednesday.     It  is  expected  that  a  protest  will  also  be  m.ade 
against  another  bill  nov;  pending  in  Congress,  which  increases  the  sugar 
payments  by  planters.     The  producers  declare  that  the  sugar  industry  now 
bears  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  paying  twenty-three  kinds  of  taxes. 

ROCKEEELLER  The  Rockefeller  Eoundation  has  granted  $655,000  to 

GRANT  the  Kaiser  Y/ilhelm  Institute  of  Germany  in  fulfilment  of 

pledges  made  before  the  Hitler  regime  came  into  power,  it 
was  learned  yesterday.     The  grant  has  been  used  to  establish  two  research 
laboratories,   one  for  the  study  of  cellular  physiology  and  the  other  for 
research  in  pure  physics.     (New  York  Times. 
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Journal  "Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  publication  of  a 

"G-rowth"  new  jo"'urnal  entitled  G-rowtli,   'for  studies  of  the  basic 

factors,  processes  and  fuactions  concerned  in  growth  as 
a  fundamental  property  of  nat^ore;  whether  these  be  expressed  in  plants, 
animals,  crystals  or  populations,"'  says  Science  (Hovember  20).  "The 
journal  will  be  published  by  contributors  and  subscribers  as  'a  non-profit 
coopcrativG  m.Gdi"am  for  the  integration  of  grov/th  expressions  through  the 
basic  sciences.'     The  journal  is  conducted  by  an  editorial  board  of  18 
members,  the  council  of  which  consists  of  five  members.     These  are:  S. 
Brody,  University  of  Liisso-ori,  nutrition;  H.  L.  Dum,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Census,  mathematics,   demography;  F.  W.  G-regory,  University  of  California, 
Davis,  genetics;  C.  Rahn,  Cornell  University,  macroorganismiS ,  bacteria, 
yeasts;  ?I,  S.  Reed,  University  of  California,  plant  growth, .  .To  aid  in 
covering  the  expenses  of  the  jo"urnal  each  author  v/ill  be  expected  to  send 
with  his  paper  an  order  for  100  reprints .The  papers  will  be  issued  at 
irregular  intervals,  the  first  of  which  it  is  expected  will  appear  in 
Janua-ry  next.     Subsequently  the  numbers  for  a  year  will  bo  collected  in 
a  volune." 

Agricult^u-al  L.  F.  Livingston,  author  of  "Call  in  the  ?arm  Engin- 

Sngineoring        eerl"  in  Couitry    Home  (iTovembor)   says  in  part:   "ITot  one 

farmer  in  fifty  has  drawn  up  a  scale  m.ap  of  his  farm  and 
planned  his  field  layout  for  the  most  economical  operations.     Yet  such 
a  m.ap  is  the  first  step  in  intelligent  farm  planning.     Good  engineering 
reduced  the  average  number  of  fields  in  a  Minnesota,  study  to  8  per  farm, 
and  increased  the  average  size  of  all  fields  to  23.6  acres.     The  average 
estim.ated  cost  per  farm  for  all  changes  was  only  $250.     This  included 
fencing,  drainage,  land  clearing  and  stunp  rem-oving,  road  building,  ter- 
racing and  gully  control.     On  most  of  the  farms  in  an  Ohio  study,  it  was 
possible  to  divide  them  into  three  m.aJor  fields;  that  is,  one  for  each  • 
major  crop.    Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what  these  changes  meant  to  one  farm 
of  154  acres  in  Minnesota.    The  nunber  of  fields  v/as  reduced  fromi  11  to 
5  and  fencing  from  11,075  to  S,465  feet.    The  one  large  item  of  expense 
was  $229  for  a  tile  drainage  system  which  added  tillable  acreage.  The 
owner  form.erly  worked  a  tractor  and  eight  horses;  he  now  gets  along  nicely 
with  an  all-purpose  tractor  and  two  horses.    And  less  help.    That  an  as- 
tonishing number  of  farm.s  are  overpowered  was  indicated  in  the  study  of 
fourteen  Minnesota  farms.    With  a  total  of  102  horses  and  17  tractors, 
these  fanns  were  m.aintaining  59  work  horses  too  many  per  farm..    All  of 
the  farmers  found  it  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  horses.     Two  were 
able  to  operate  with  one  less  tractor  each.    Three  were  advised  to  add 
a  tractor  each..." 

Farm  Boys'  "Eown  in  the  brae^'rass  couitry  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 

Livestock  nessee  it  is  no  small  task  to  buy  125  head  of  high-class 

range  calves,  fatten  the  anim.als  to  market  size  and  then 
sell  them  for  a  nice  margin  of  profit,"  says  C.  R.  Arnold,   deputy  produc- 
tion credit  comjnissioner ,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  Agricultural 
Leaders'  Digest  (November).     "Yet  a  sm.all  group  of  Tennessee  boys  took 
it  in  their  stride  this  year,   financing  the  project  in  a  highly  success- 
ful manner  through  the  new  prod-action  credit  system  of  the  PCA.  This 
Tennessee  project  was  one  of  200  similar  crop  and  livestock  projects 
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which  have  "been  financed'  this  year  hy  production  credit  associations.  For 
the  third  consecutive  year  the  associations  have  made  loans  to  select 
groups  of  4-H  club  members,  future  farmers'  chapters  and  other  organized 
groups  of  farm  young  people.    Approximately  2,500  boys  obtained  loans  this 
year.     Successful  crop  and  livestock  projects  were  financed  in  over  half 
the  states. ..The  opportimity  for  practical  training  and  experience  in  credit 
is  one  more  opportunity  now  being  offered  to  American  farm  boys..." 

Britain-New  Country  Life  (London,  November  14)  says:   "Mr.  Nash, 

Zealand  Trade      the  New  Zealand  Finance  I^Jinister,  who  arrived  in  England 

recently,  comes  with  the  avowed  intention  of  placing 
before  the  governmient  plans  to  secure  an  expanding  market  for  his  coi;jitry's 
agricultural  produce  in  G-roat  Birtain  in  ret^urn  for  an  expanding  market 
for  British  manufactured  goods  in  the  Dominion. .  .The  Dominions  in  the  nat- 
ural eo^orse  of  their  development  are  becoming  industrialized;  but  they  are 
also  producing  more  and  m.ore  food  and  rav7  mxaterials  for  which  they  can  no 
longer  co"unt  upon  England  as  the  only  customer.     The  Ottaws,  agreements  have 
not  worked  too  well.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  renewed  in 
some  form  or  other;  but  new  factors  have  arisen  to  be  considered  since  the 
Ottawa  Conference  of  1932.     Questions  of  'economic  nationalism'  have  grovm 
in  importance;  the  financial  basis  of  world  trade  has  shifted  and  is  shift- 
ing.    National  security  demands  that  we  should  malce  ourselves  as  far  as 
possible  self-supporting.    Yet  the  ties  of  blood  and  kinship  demand  that 
we  should  do  nothing  to  v/eaken  the  economic  bonds  of  Empire." 

Power  for  "The  development  of  comrrranity  cold  storage  plants  in 

Coinn'onity  many  sections  of  the  l-Iiddle  Y/est  is  affording  dealers  op- 

Cold  Storage       portunities  to  sell  and  install  stationary  power  p'^ants," 

says  Implement  and  Tractor  (November  14)  .     "These  comjmunity 
plants  have  attained  considerable  popularity  am^ong  farmers  v/ho  rent  locker 
space  and  utilize  it  for  preserving  quantities  of  m.eat ,  vegetables,  poultry 

and  other  products  for  future  consmiption.     Charges  for  locker  space  are 
uniformly  low,  ranging  from  $5  to  $20  a  year,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
space  used.    These  plants  afford  refrigeration  at  lower  costs  than  the  far- 
mer could  provide  it  for  himself.     The  pioneer  plant  of  this  type,  which 
now  has  been  duplicated  in  m.any  communities,  was  established  fcir  years  ago 
at  Kindsborg,  Kansas, and  is  powered  by  a  200-h.p,  ^anit.    Locker  space  in 
this  plant  may  be  had  as  low  as  $4.80  a  year  for  100  cubic  foot.  Power 
units  of  this  type  have  been  found  lower  in  operating  costs  tnan  electricity. 
As  these  storage  facilities  are  established  in  new  locations  there  may  be 
opportunities  for  the  trade  to  furnish  more  of  the  power." 

Thornless  The  thornless  rose,  dream  of  flower  lovers  for  cen- 

Rose  turies,  has  been  developed  at  Attica,  New  York,  from  a 

single  chance  plant  which  "just  happened  to  grow  that  way", 
Edward  C.  Stroh,  horticulturist,   said  recently.    He  grew  3,000  thornless 
rose  bushes  this  season,  asserting  that  he  had  worked  for  years  to  develop 
such  a  rose,  until  he  came  upon  the  single  plant  three  years  ago.  "It 
just  happened  to  grow  that  way,"  he  said.     "Prom  the  single  plant  we 
developed  three  more  tha  first  year.     Last  year  we  grew  fifty  and  this 
summer  3,000."    The  thornless  rose  is  a  large  double  flower.  (A.?.). 
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ITovemlDer  23  —  Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  Quotations)  : 
Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers,   steers  900-1300  lbs  good  and  choice 
9.00>-11.75;  cov/s  good  5,75--6.?5;  heiiers  550-750  los  good  and  choice 
8.50-11.50;  vealers  good  and  choice  8.00-9.00;  feeder  and  stocher  steers 
500-1050  IIds  good  and  choice  6.25-8.50.  Hogs;  150-200  Ihs  good  and  choice 
8.90-9.60;  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice  9.40-9.80;  250-550  Ihs  good  and 
choice  9.50-9.80;   slaughter  pigs  100-140  Ihs  good  and  choice  7.50-8.60. 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lanDs,  larnhs  good  and  choice  90  lbs  dovm  8.25-9.25. 

Grain:  IJo.  1  D.iTo .  Spr  .''i?heat*  Minneap.  156  1/8-158  l/8;  ITo.  2  D. 
ITo.Spr.*  Minneap.  155  1/8-157  l/S;  llo .  2  Ain.Dur.*  Minneap.  128  1/8-152 
1/8;  No.  1  hard  Aiuher  Duruiu,  Duluth,  155  l/8-14S4;  No.  2  Hard  Winter* 
K.C.  120^-124;  Chi.  12lf-124;  No.  2  S.R.Wr.  St.  Louis  122^-125;  No.  2 
rye,  Minneap.  92-J— 97j;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  115-2--llo-J-;  St.  Louis 
108-108f;  No.  3,  Qhi.  104-105^;  No.  5  white  oats,  Minneap.  45  5/8-45  5/8; 
K.C.  48-50;  Chi.  45;|-46;   St.  Louis  47-47J;  No.  1  malting  "barley,  Minneap. 
150-152;  No.  5  good  nalting,  liinneap.  119-126;  No.  2,  Minneap.  88-89; 
No.  1  flaxseed,  Minneap.  207J-222J. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.90-$2.10  por  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.50  f  .o.'o.  Presque  Isle.  ViTisconsin  sacked  Hound 
((Tiiites  $1.75-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     Id<:iiiO  sacked  Russet  Bur- 
banks  $2.45-$2 . 72-|-  carlot  dales  in  Chico^o;  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.h.  Idaho 
Falls.  New  York  Banish  type  cabbage  50.^-85^  per  50-pO'and  sack  in  city 
markets;  $19-$22  sacked  per  ton  f .o.b.  Rochester.     South  Carolina 
Pointed  type  75^-$l. 25  in  terminal  markets.  Now  York  Yellow  onions  50^^- 
6D(p  per  50-pound  sack  in  the  East;  45(Z^  f.o.b,  Rochester.  Midwestern 
stock  50^-57-|-;  in  consuming  centers;  57-o-^-40yf  f.o.b.  Grand  Rapids.  East 
Shore  Virginia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$2.15  per  stave  barrel 
in  city  markets.  Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  hamper  in 
the  Middle  West.  New  York  U.S.#1,  2-^  inch  minimwn,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing apples  $1.25-$1.50;  Mcintosh  $1.75-$2  and  Baldwins  $1.25  per  bushel 
basket  in  New  York  City.  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.50^f.o.b.  Rochester. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/8  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  declined  11  points  from  tne  previous  close  to  11.98 
cents  per  pound.  On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  12.02  cents. 
December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  12 
points  to  11.65  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
14  points  to  11.64  cents. 

?feolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  54  cents;  91  Score,  55-^  cents;   90  Score,  55  cents.  l^iTholesale 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  j\merican  cheese  at  New  York  were;  Plats,  19h  cents; 
S. Daisies,  18^-18-^  cents;  Y.Ainericas,  18^18f  cents.  "ITnolesale  prices 
of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urner  BaJ^ry  Company  quotations) 
were:   Specials,  41-42  cents;  Standards,  40  cents;  Pirsts,^57  cents. 
(Prepared  by  BM) 

*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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CC  URGES  SOIL  Allan  C.  Hardiscn,  chairman  of  the  agri cultioral  coni- 

COl^SERVATION       mittee  of.  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  joined 

farmers  and  other  reclam^tioni st s  yesterday  in  urging 
adoption  of  a  national  policy  of  soil  conservation.    Hardison  expressed 
his  views  to  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion.   He  spoke  as  the  association  was  formulating  a  policy  for  presentation 
to  the  next  Congress  and  as  the  "budget  committee  anno^anced  $27,000  had  "been 
subscribed  to  support  a  reclamation  movement  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  (A.P.), 

VITAMIN  C  Vitam.in  C  goes  to  the  tonsils,  results  of  research 

AND  TONSILS        m.ade  at  the  University  of  Rochester  and  published  by  Dr. 

Mary  M.  Clayton  and  Dr.  John  D.  Keith  show.     Seeking  a 
relationship  between  the  vitaman  C  content  of  the  diet  and  its  concen- 
tration in  the  tissues,  the  two  said  they  chose  the  tonsils  as  sample 
tissue  available  from  persons  in  a  nearly  normal  state  of  general  health. 
Chemical  analysis  of  fiftyr«four  pairs  of  tonsils,  mostly  from  children 
on  the  day  of  extraction,  showed  a  relationship  between  the  vitamin  C  con- 
tent of  the  diet  and  that  of  the  tonsils,  they  said.     Children  who  receive 
large  doses  of  orange  juice  before  the  tonsillectomy  shov/ed  nearly  twice 
the  average  concentration  of  the  vitamin  in  their  tonsils.     (A. P.) 


CIVIL  SERVICE  Extension  of  the  civil  service  system,  liberaliza- 

FROPOSALS  tion  of  the  retirement  lav/  and  creation  of  a  court  of 

appeals  are  stressed  in  a  seven-point  program  adopted 
yesterday  by  the  National  Legislative  Council  of  Federal  Employee  Organi- 
zations for  submission  to  the  next  Congress.     In  urging  liberalization  of 
the  retiremxcnt  law,  the  council  made  three  specific  recommendations:  for 
retirement  at  the  option  of  the  employee  only;  for  a  widow's  or  dependent's 
annuity; and  that  the  position  held  by  an  employee  retired  for  disability 
be  guaranteed  after  recovery,  or  the  annuity  continued  until  the  employee 
has  been  restored  to  a  position  comparable  to  that  held  at  the  time  of 
employment.  (Press.) 


EGYPTIAN  A  London  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  says  a  shortage  . 

SAKEL  COTTON        of  Egyptian  sakel  cotton  anticipated  three  months  ago 

is  reported  to  have  made  large  fort^anes  for  several  Liver- 
pool cotton  dealers.    According  to  the  Einancial  News,  one  speculator  is 
said  to  have  made  100,000  pounds  in  this  period.     Egyptian  sakel  cotton 
for  November  delivery  was  quoted  at  12.10  pence  a  pound. 
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Information  Nature  (London,  Novem"ber  7)  in  an  editorial  on 

on  Research        "Empire  Cooperation  in  Agri  cult -oral  Hesearch"  ,   says  in 

part:  "The  primary  fionction  (of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Imperial  Agricultural  Bureaux)  is  information.    The  world  literature  on 
the  subject  with  which  each  bureau  or  institute  deals  is  surveyed  and  in 
the  main  abstracted.    The  aim  in  most  cases  is  to  miss  nothing,  no  matter 
where  or  in  v/hat  language  it  sees  the  light.    The  Veterinary  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  Im.perial  Bureau  of  Animal  Health  at  Weybridge,  noticed 
some  3,000  papers  in  its  last  annual  volme.    Early  notice  and  sufficient 
detail  to  be  of  value  to  the  worker  who  may  be  unable  to  secure  or  read 
the  original  paper  arc  the  keynotes  of  the  service,  the  machinery  for 
which  has  now  been  brought  in  most  cases  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
Special  reports,  in  which  the  y/hole  of  the  available  literature  on  some 
particular  subject  is    digested,  are  a  feature  of  several  of  the  bureaux; 
technical  con^mnni  oat  ions  and  bibliographies  of  others.    Translations  or 
long  abstracts'  are  provided  by  some,  while  several  maintain  lending 
libraries  available  through  the  Empire,  and  all  are  prepared  to  answer 
inquiries  to  the  best  of  their  ability,    Ihe  two  older  institutes  are 
characterized,  in  addition,  by  a  considerable  organi za.tion  for  the  iden- 
tification of  insects  and  fungi." 

Limber  The  National  Lunber  Manufacturers  Association 

Consumption         reported  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  it  estimated 

that  lunber  consmption  in  1936  would  be  22,427,000,000 
board  feet,  com.pared  with  1,235,000,000  board  feet  in  1935.  National 
lumber  stocks  on  hand  are  not  excessive,  the  association  said.  It  pre- 
dicted that  home  building  in  1937  would  be  50  percent  above  1936,  which 
would  m.ean  increasing  demand  for  lunber.  A  recovery  in  railroad  lumber 
purchases  is  in  near  prospect,  it  was  predicted.  (Press.) 

British  Country  Life  (London,  November  14)  says  editorially: 

Trunk  Roads        "The  government's  trunk  roads  bill  has  now  been  published, 

together  with  a  map  of  the  routes  which  have  been  selected 
for  transfer  from  local  to  national  cent rol. .  .Looking  at  the  map  of  the 
roads  to  be  nationalized,  one  sees  ho7\r  haphazard  the  developm.ent  of  our 
road  system  has  been.    The  new  trunli  routes  include  modern  by-pass  roads, 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  turnpike  roads,  mediaeval  roads, 
Roman  roads>  occasionally  even  fragments  of  the  prehistoric  routes  along 
the  ridgev/ays.     The  road  builders  in  each  age  tackled  the  problem  accord- 
ing to  the  means  and  needs  of  the  time.    Today,   if  we  conoid  start  all 
over  again,  we  should  probably  adopt  the  Roman  method  and  drive  our  roads 
as  straight  as  possible,  only  avoiding  the  too  difficult  gradients..." 

Shrinkage  The  standard  methods  of  test  for  shrinkage  of  woven 

Standards  cotton  cloth,  heretofore  included  in  the  general  standard 

methods  of  testing  woven  textile  fabrics,  have  now  been 
approved  and  will  soon  be  published  as  such.    The  shrinlcage  test  is  used 
by  cloth  and  garment  m.anufacturers ,  by  distributors  and  consuming  agen- 
cies, as  a  means  of  determining  shrinkage  of  woi^en  cotton  cloth.     It  is 
applicable  to  tests  on  both  gray  cotton  goods  and  the  finished  fabric. 
When  the  methods  outlined  in  this  laboratory  test  are  v;ell  controlled, 
the  results  obtained  can  be  reasonably  accurately  reproduced  by  different 
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analyses  in  different  laboratories.    It  was  developed  jointly  "by  the 
National  Bi:ireau  of  Standards,  the  American  Association  of  Textile  Chem- 
ists and  Cclcrists,  and  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Liaterials  Com- 
mittee D-15,.      (industrial  Standardization,  november.) 

Endemic  "The , exist ence  of  an  environmental  iodine  deficiency 

Goitre  in -regions  of  endemic  goitre  has  heon  repeatedly  shown, 

notably  by  Chatin  (1850-3)  and  von  Follonberg  (1923-4) 
in  Switzerland,  LicClendon  (1923-4)  in  the  United  States  and  Kercus  and 
his  collaborators  (1925)  in  iJow  Zealand,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  British 
Medical  Joiirnal  (November  7).     "...The  nature  of  this  factor  remains  a 
mystery.     It  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  factor  which  is  responsible  for 
the  occurrence  of  sporadic  goitre,   in  which  the  iodine  intake  is  presum- 
ably normal  for  ordinary  requirements.    Among  the  m^ny  hypotheses  advanced 
may  be  mentioned:   (l)  deficient  absorption  from  the  alimentary  tract  owing 
to  the  iodine  being  combined  .in  an  •onabsorl^ablG  form;  (2)  an  endogenous 
disturbance,  whereby  goitre  i'S  *a  ^ornp^ferlsat ory  work  hypertrophy  to  meet 
increased  tissue  requirements  such  as,  it  suggested,  occur  at  puberty; 
pregTiancy  and  the  menopause,  when  goitre  is  common;  and  (3/  infection. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  amount  of  further  research  is  neessary 
before  we  reach  a  full  ^onder standing  of  the  condition.    The  iodine  com- 
mitt-ee's  report  (of  the  Medical  Research  Council)  is  of  imiportance,  since 
it  definitely  shows  that  a  deficient  iodine  intake  is  not  the  complete 
solution  of  the  problemi."     The  leading  article  in  this  publication  is 
"The  Vitamin  B  Oomiplex"  by  R.  A.  Fctcrs,  University  of  Oxford. 

Farmiing  for  "...The  status  of  wildlife  as  a  crop,  and  a  dcpend- 

Wildlife  able  one,  will  not,  perhaps,  gain  iiTmediate  popular  recog- 

nition in  the  Amierican  west,  where  game  and  fish  are 
naturally  plentiful,     says  an  editorial  in  The  Orcgonian  (Portland,  Oreg.) 
"although  in  num.bers  materially  reduced  sine®  pioneer  times.     But  in  the 
older  states  public  syr.pathy  and  cooperation  already  are  enlisted,  and 
farmers,  for  example,  have  been  brought  to  realize  tha,t  cover  suited  to 
quail  will  encourage  the  multiplication  of  a  not  unimportant  economic 
resource.    This  crop  of  game  can  be,  as  often  it  is,  realized  upon  by 
the  renting  of  shooting  privileges  to  sportsr.cn.     Ponds  m^ay  be  stocked 
with  food  fishes,  to  vary  the  family  larder  or  to  afford  sport.  More 
than  ever  it  is  cor.ing  to  be  realized  that  a  farmi  may  conveniently,  and 
to  its  financial  advantage,  raise  gam.e  and  fish  as  well  as  other  staple 
crops... Carl  Benson,  a  Silverton,  Oregon,  f  arr.er ,  studied  the  nat^oral 
foods  of  gar.:e  birds,  with  intent  to  provide  these  for  the  birds  in  un- 
utilized nooks  or  waste  areas.     It  is  Mr.  Benson's  firm  belief  that  if 
this  were  generally  done  there  7/ould  soon  be  m.arked  increase  in  gam.e 
birds — an  opinion,  by  the  way,  amply  supported  by  the  research  and  ex- 
perim.onts  of  the  Biological  Survey.  •  Of  course,  we  will  never  restore 
the  old  rail  fences  of  an  earlier  era,  but,  as  I.'Ir.  Benson  has  pointed  out, 
it  is  significant  to  remember  that  in  the  tim.es  when  rail  fences  were  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  gam.e  birds  were  very  num.erous.  Shrubs 
and  weeds  found  a  haven  along  the  fences,  creating  conditions  admirable 
for  gam.e  birds  by  affording  shelter  and  food.     Restoration  of  such  con- 
ditions could  be  accomplished  very  simply,  without  splitting  rails..." 
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MARKET  qUOTATIONS 

Nov,        —  Livestock  at  Chicago.  (Closing  Quotations)  :  Slaughter  ' 
cattle,  calves  and  vealers,   steers ■ 900-130C  Ihs  good  and  choice  9»00~ 
11.75;  cows  good  5«75~o«75J  heifers  55^^750  I'bs  good  and  choice  g,5C~ 
11,75;  vealers  good  and  choice  g,50-9»50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
500-1050  llDs  good  and  choice  6.25-g.50.     Hogs:  l60-2C0  lbs  good  and 
choice  S.9O-9.6O;  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice .  9. -30-9.  S5;  250~350,  Ihs 
good  and  choice  9»^5'*9«,^5;   slaughter  pigs  100-lUo  I'os  good  and'  choice 
7.50~g.50«     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  9C  lbs 
down  8.50-9,35.  '  .... 

Grain:  Ko.  1  D.lTo,  Spr,Hheat*  Minneap.  13U-|-136|;  No.  2  D.No.Spr,* 
Aiinneap,  133^-135-2-;  No.  2  Am. Bar, *.  Minneap.  126|-13Ci;  No,  1  Hard  Amber 
Durum,  Duluth,  132^-1^^+^;  No.  2  Hard  Winter*  K. C.  •.il9-|-123i;  Chi.  122-|- 
125;   St.  Louis  123;  No.  2  S.H.Wr.  St, -  Louis  122-|;  No.   2  rye,  Minneap. 
92  5/S-97  5/S;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  K,C.  115^-117;  St.  Louis  108^-109-1; 
No,  3,   Chi.  10^-106;  No.  3  white  oats,  Minneap.  ^3i-^5i;  K.C,  ^8-^9^; 
Chi.  ^-6-^7;  St.  Louis  Ug;  No.  1  malting  barley,  Minneap.  I3O-I32;  No.  3 
good  malting,  Minneap.  II9--I26;  No.  2,  Minneap,  g6-S7;  No»  1  flaxseed, 
Minneap.  20^-220^. 

'  Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.95"$2.15  P®^  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.55  fo0,b,  Presque  Isle,     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $1.S0-$1.S5  carlot  sales  in  Chicag;.  $1.6o  f.o.b.  Waupo.ca,  Idaho 
sacked  Rasset  Burbanks  $2, 57'i~^$2. 70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.20  f.o.b, 
Idaho  Falls,    New  York  Yellow  onions  50^"'^5^  P^^:  50~po^^  sack  in  the 
East;  ^5^*^50^  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Midwestern  stock  50^^-57i  consuming 
centers;  35^^374$^  f.o.b.  Grand  Rapids.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
50^^-SO^^  per  50~po^d  sack  in  terminal  markets;   $22-$25  sacked  per  ton 
f,o,b.  Rochester.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  75^~$1  per  1-g— bushel 
hamper  in  city  markets.     East  Shore  Virginia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes 
$1.50- $2, 35  per  St  ave  barrel  in  eastern  markets.    -Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.35-$1,U0  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  fest.    New  York,  U, S.  No.  1, 
2^  inch  minimm  Ehode  Island  Greening  apples  $1,25-$1.5®  a-^^  Mcintosh 
$1,75~$2  per  bushel  basket  iry^Iew  York;  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.30 
f.o.b.  Rochester  and  Mcintosh  $1.75  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  J / E  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  remained  unchanged  from  the  previous  close  at 'll', 9^  ■ 
cents  per  pound.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  11.99  cents. 
December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3 
points  to  11 06s  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
b  points  to  11,70  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  creamery  butter  at  New  York  v/erc:  92  Score,  3^ 
cents;  9I  Score,  33f  cents;  9O  Score,  33i  cents.     Wholesale  prices  of  - 
fresh  No,  1  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Plats,  19^  cents;  S.  . 
Daisies,  ISj-lS-J-  cents;  Y.Amcricas,  18^1S-J  cents,     ^olesale  prices  of 
fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urncr  Barry  Company  quotations) 
were:   Specials,  Ul-^2  cents;   Standards,  Uo  cents;  Pirsts,  37  cents. 
(Prepared  by  BAE) 


*Priccs  bo.sis  ordinary  protein. 
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CIVIL  SSHVICE  A  bill  that  may  cover  300,000  employees  of  emergency 

BILL  LTRG-SD  agencies  into  civil  service  ranks  77as  being  refurbished 

yesterday  by  Sen.  M.  M.  Logan  for  presentation  to  the 
Seventy- fifth  Ccngress,   says  the  Washington  Pcst«     Senator  Logan,  whose 
bill  to  extend  the  classified  civil  service  by  noncompetitive  examinations 
died  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Congress,   served  notice  he  will  re- 
introduce the  measure  with  only  minor  changes,     Logan  plans  to  "follow  up" 
his  bill  v/ith  legislative  moves  to  ass'ore  the  Civil  Service  Commission  an 
adequate  staff  and  facilities  to  administer  efficiently  the  comprehensive 
personnel  program,  ho  said,     Logan  said  ho  would  oppose  any  effort  to  re- 
q^jiro  employees  to  get  approval  of  their  administrative  officers  before 
they  are  allowed  to  take  the  noncompetitive  examinations. 


NSVif  5A3ILS  A  nev/  kind  of  rabies  vaccine,   still  in  experimental 

VACCII\IE  stage,  wa?  announced  last  night  by  Rockefeller  Institute 

v/crkers  in  Science,     Present  rabies  vaccines, the  anno^JXice- 
ment  stated,  are  m-ado  from  brain  tissues.    The  new  vaccine  is  m.ade  from 
the  virus  of  rabies  cultivated  artificially  in  other  living  tissues  taun 
the  brain.    The  advantage,  the  report  says,  is  that  there  are  not  the  dan- 
gers from  tlais  animial  tissue  vaccine  v/hich  v/ould  have  been  found  in  vaccine 
which  io  m.ade  from,  the  nerve  tissues  of  the  brain.     Hie  latter  are  declared 
to  be  notentially  dangerous,  scmetim.es  causing  paralysis  after  vaccination. 


INTERIlTATIOilAL  Tracking  down  the  swift  and  erratic  movements  of  inter- 

CArlTAL  national  capital,  the  v/orld's  most  sensitive  funds,  which 

serva  as  a  barometer  of  international  political  "uncertain- 
ties,  the  Treasury  last  night  disclosed  in  the  first  report  of  its  kind 
ever  m.ade  that:   in  the  period  from  Jan^oa.ry  1,  1935,  to  Septem.ber  30,  1936, 
p^archases  of  jijnerican  sec^jrities  through  foreign  so-orces  totaled  $3,028,- 
779,000;  in  the  sajr.e  21  months  sales  of  Am.erican  securities  through  foreign 
so^orces  am-ounted  to  $2,395,526,000;  the  net  increase  in  foreign  holdings  of 
U.  S.   se charities  thus  amounted  to  $633,255,000  during  this  time.  (Washin-^- 
t on  Post . ) 


aivU.S  TJLA.nS  Predictions  that  Christm.as  trade  this  year  will  break 

all  volune  records  in  Amierican  history  were  confirmed  by  a 
nation-wide  survey  made  public  yesterday  by  J.  H,  Ridgway,  president  of 
Investors  Syndicate,  Minneapolis.     "Christm.as  shoppers,"  he  said,  "irill 
spend  miore  than  $3,970,000,000..."  (Press,) 
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World  Locust  B.  P.  Uvarov,   Imperial  Institute  of  Entomo logy, .  London 

Campaign  writes  on  "Locusts  as  an  International  Frotlem"  in  Current 

Science  (India,  Octooer) .    He  says  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph: "This  necessarily  very  brief  account  of  the  international  anti- 
locust  work  should  "be  sufficient  to  show  that  at  least  some  hope  can  be 
entertained  for  a  permanent  solution  of  the  locust  problem,.     This  has 
been  achieved  by  unselfish  cooperation  of  several  countries,  by  a  care- 
fully planned  general  scheme  of  investigations  and  by  centralization  of 
all  the  information  on  the  problem  in  a  single,  internationally  recog- 
nized,  central  institution  working  for  the  comm.on  benefit.     It  would  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  international  anti-locust  research  may 
be  regarded  as  a  unique  examiple  of  determined  international  effort  to- 
wards the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  cntom.o logical  problems.  Viihcther 
this  effort  will  be  crowned  with  ultimate  practical  success,   depends  en- 
tirely on  the  continued  international  unity  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
even  when  it  will  lose  its  present  actucncss.     The  governments  were  in- 
ducud  to  adopt  a  far-reaching  anti-locust  policy  because  of  great  economic 
losses  caused  by  the  last  outbreak.     Fnen  the  outbreak  subsides,  there  is 
danger  that  at  least  som.e  of  the  governments  may  consider  it  more  economic 
al  to  do  nothing  and  hope  for  the  best.     Should  this  happen,  the  whole 
carefully  planned  anti-locust  scheme  will  be  threatened  with  a  collapse 
and  the  m.oney  and  energy  spent  d^oring  the  last  few  years  will  be  largely 
wasted.    The  occurrence  of  another  outbreak  is  only  a  question  of  tim.e 
unless  the  present  policy  of  jjrevention  is  rigorously  carired  to  its 
logical  end." 

Sulphur  in  "The  use  of  sulphur  in  agriculture  is  primarily  as 

Agricult^ure        a  fungicide  and  many  fungous  diseases  are  controlled  by 

its  use,"  s^ys  Seed  T.orld  (Novem.ber  20).     "Work  done  by 
the  Colorado  Sxperim.ent  Station  suggests  the  use  of  lime  sulphur  and  wet- 
table  sulphur  to  control  psyllid  on  potatoes  and  toir.atoes.     It  is  a  well 
knovm  fact  that  sulphur  dust  is  the  standard  control  m.easure  for  the  cot- 
ton flea  hopper  and  a  large  tonnage  of  sulphur  dust  is  used  in  the  cotton- 
producing  sections  of  the  south.     Sulphur  dust,  wettable  sulphur  and  lime 
sulphur  are  accepted  controls    for  red  spider,   rust  mhte,   citrus  thrips, 
scale  crawlers  and  other  insects  which  attack  a  great  number  of  vegetables 
flowers,  ornamentals  and  fruits.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sulphur 
dust  is  very  effective  also  in  destroying  mites  and  lice  cn  poultry.  In 
the  form  of  dips  it  will  rid  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  of  lice  and  mites 
and  other  external  parasites.     Sulphur  also  plays  a  major  part  in  insect 
control  through  fumigation.     For  this  purpose  it  is  employed  in  dwellings, 
greenhouses,   storage  bins  and  mushroom  houses." 

Separate  "One  element  of  the  San  Francisco  Oakland  bridge  which 

Truck  Roads        received  scant  attention  in  the  fanfare  of  the  opening 

ceremonies  is  the  separate  roadway  for  trucks  and  buses," 
says  an  editorial  in  Engineering  News-Record  (ITovember  19).  "Although 
the  truck  deck  will  not  carry  traffic  for  another  year,   its  significance 
is  obvious  even  now.     If  memory  serves,  this  is  the  first  exclusive  truck 
highway  in  this  country;  previous  recognition  of  the  truck  as  a  serious 
problem  has  taken  the  form  of  ruling  it  off  certain  roads.  Parkways 
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iirmediately  come  to  mind  as  one  example.    The  Pulaski  Skyway,  Hew  Jersey's 
3-mile  elevated  road  v;est  of  the  Holland  Tunnel,   is  not  available  to  com- 
mercial traffic.     In  the  several  vehicular  t-jnnels  throughout  'the  country, 
trucks  and  buses  must  stay  in  a  designated  '.slow  lane'.    And  on  a  good 
miany  bridges  and  on  m.ain  highways the  outside  lanes  are  iaiown  as  truck 
lanes,  although  little  effort  is  made  to  enforce  thif<  use. .  .Probably  there 
are  few  highway  routes  in  the  coijntry  that  could  economically  justify  a 
separate  roadv/ay  for  comiriercial  vehicles.    But  if  and  v/hen  such  an  artery 
is  built,  the  Bay  Bridge  v/ill  afford  the  precedent,"" 

New  Uses  "•••IJew  investigations  having  to  do  with  the  utiliza- 

for  Rice-  tion  of  agricultural  v/astage  and  by-products  reveal  that  rice 

refuse  contains  a  large  amount  of  crude  fibre  from  which  can 
be  made  paper  pulp  and  pure  cellulose,  the  latter  being  a  source  of  such 
a"  wide  and  varied  line  of  products  as  artificial  silks,  lacquers,  paints 
and  enamels,  collodion  and  celluloid  and  other  plastics,"  says  P.J.R, 
Mcintosh  in  the  Toxas  Weekly  (.October  31),     "Another  derivative  of  cel- 
lulose is  cellulose  acetate,   from  which  by  chemical  processes  another  long 
list  of  varied  and  apparently  unrelated  products  may  be  obtained. . .Hice 
bran  and  straw  represent  a  promising  source  of  paper  pulp,  the  process 
consisting  in  part  of  boiling  the  stalks  in  caustic  solutions "and  thus 
producing  pulp  which  would  have  m.any  times  the  market  values  now  received 
for  our  rice.     Prom  collulosc,  dextrin  and  ethyl  alcohol  m-ay  be  made,  and 
f^orther  processing  makes  possible  the  transfersiation  of  the  cellulose 
material  into  non-inflammable  photographic  film,  non--breaka"ble  glass, 
plastics  and  other  products.    Bran  and  rice  polish,  forming  16  percent  of 
the  rough  rice,  have  high  value  as  food  for  both  hman  beings  and  cattle; 
they  can  also  be  used  in  the  m.anufacture  of.  soap.    The  high  starch  con- 
tent of  rice  can  be  utilized  in  m.aking  glues  and  ahdesives,   in  the  sizing 
of  paper  and  in  the  m.anufacture  of  alcohol.    Weather  conditions  upon  the 
G-ulf  Coast  are  claimed  to  be  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  mianufacture 
of  starch  products  from  rice.    The  project  of  establishing  a  laboratory 
for  making  proper  scientific  tests  of  the  possibilities  of  rice  seems  to 
be  abundantly  worthwhile..." 

Fighting  Fighting  forest  fires  from  the  air  is  now  being  at- 

Porest  Pires      temipted  for  the  first  time  by  the  California  region  of  the 
by  Plane  Forest  Service,  says  a  San  Francisco  report  in  American 

Lumberman.    A  series  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  airplanes 
equipped  with  bombs  is  being  initiated.    Several  different  m.aterials,  such 
as  water,  chemicals  and  gases  will  be  dropped  from  planes  in  various  t^rpes 
of  bombs  or  containers  to  test  their  extinguishing  power  ^or  retarding 
qualities  on  fires  occurring  in  the  forest  or  woodland  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forests.     Experiments  have  been  started  at  the  Oaizland  Airport 
and  tests  will  be  made  on  fires  in  various  types  of  forest  cover  in  sev- 
eral national  forests.    A  high  wing  mionoplane  equipped  with  bomb  racks 
and  a  330  horsepower  motor  will  be  used  in  the  first  series,  of  experi- 
m.ents.     Only  after  a  thorough  study  can  it  be  determined  just  to  what 
extent  airplanes  can  be  used  on  such  work,  : 
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Nov.  25  —  Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  (Rotations) :  Slaughter 
cattle,   calves  and  vealers,   steers  3OO-I3OO  It^s  good  and  choice  9«25" 
12.00;  cows  good  5»'75~6«75j  heifers  550~750  '^^^  good  and  choice  S,75~ 
11,75j  vealers  good  and  choice  9»00*"10»00;  ^'©©^sr  and  stocker  steers 
500-1050  lbs  , good  and  choice  b.25«S.50.  '  Hogs:  l6o~200  Ihs.  good  and 
choice  g.90-9.60r  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice '  9. 30-9.S5;'  25O-35O  Ihs  ' ' 
good  and  choice  9»^5''9»^5j   slaughter  pigs  100-1^0  I'os  good  and  choice 
7.50~2«5*^»     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs  good  and  choice  90  l"t)s  dom 

s. 50-9.35. 

Grain:  No.  1  D. No.  Spr,  Wheat*  Minneap.  13^13^;  No.  2  D.No.  Spr.* 
Minneap,  133-|-135-J;  No.  2  Am.Dar.*  Minneap.  125-i~129f;  No.  1  H. Amber 
Durum,  Buluth,  13l|-1^3-J;  No.  2  Hard  Winter*  K.C.  119^12^;  Chi.  122-|- 
I25J;   St.  Louis  125;  No.  2  S.R.Wr.  St.  Louis  123-|t^^o.  2  rye,  Minneap,  ' 
92-^^974;  2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  115^-117;  St.  Louis  10g-|-109;  No.  3, 

Chi.  103-loU;  No.  3  white  oats,  Minneap.  K.C.  US-50^;  Chi. 

^54-^^;  St.  Louis  ^7^4g;  No.'l  malting  barley,  Minneap. I3O-I32;  No,  3 
good  malting,  Minneap.  II9-I26;  No.  2,  Minneap,  S5~S6;  No.  1  flaxseed, 
Minneap.  2o5-219.    '  ,. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.95~'$2.15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.55~$1»60  f,o,b.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $1, S2-|-$l,90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $l,6g  f.o.b.  Waupaca,  Idaho 
sacked  Eussct  Burbanks  $2.U5-$2,75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1,75~$1»90 
f.o.b,  Idaho  Falls.    New  York  Yellow  onions  50^^~^0^  per  5C-pound  sack 
in  the  East;  ^3^~53^^  f.o.b,  Rochester.     Midv^restern  stock  ^Q(/:'-^^<p  in  con- 
suming centers;  Uo^  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.     East  Shore  Virginia' 
Jersey  t]^e  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-'$2.15  per  stave  barrel  in  eastern 
citiesi     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.35~$1.^0  P®^  bushel  hamper  in  the 
Middle  West.    New  York  Danish'  type  cabbage  6c^z^— S5^  per  5C-pound  sack  in 
terminal  markets;   $2^-$26  f.o.b.  sacked  per  ton  at  Rochester.  South 
Carolina  Pointed  type  75^~$1.10  P^r  1-g-  bushel  hamiper  in  city  markets. 
New  York  U.S. No,  1,  2-J-  inch  minim-om  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $1,25- 
$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City;  $1.27-|-$1. 30  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/^  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  advanced  8  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12. 06  cent 
per  pound.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  12.01  cents.  December 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to 
11. SO  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to 
11.79  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  3^^  cents;  9I  Score,  33f  cents;  90  Score,  33^  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  fresh  No.  1  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Elats,  19^ 
cents;   S. Daisies,  lc:5-lS-^  cents;  Y.Americas,  IS-l-lgf  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,   at  Nev;  York  (Urner  Barry  Company 
quotations)  were:  Specials,  U1-U2  cents;   Standards,   kO  cents;  Eirsts, 
37  cents,    (Prepared  by  BAE) 

*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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DAILY  DiGEJST 


;*rcpured  in  the  Press  Ser\  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  ihe  purposs.:  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  iu  Us 
economic  aspccis.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tho  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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LIVE  STOCK  Record  entries  in  the  International  Live  Stock  Sxpo- 

EXPOSITION         sit  ion  were  declared  last  night  oy  sho7;  officials  to  he 

representative  of  agricaltural  recovery,   says  a  Chicago 
report  cy  the  Associated  Press.    A  total  of  14,653  head  was  entered, 
B.  H,  Heide,  manager,  said.     The  kings  and  queens  of  the  farm  animial 
kingdom,  sleek  and  shiny  from  hundreds  of  groomings,   filled  the  huge 
am.phitheat er  in  the  stockyards  district  to  capacity  last  night.  Today 
doors  of  the  t'oilding  v/ill  "be  opened  for  the  eight-day  exposition. 

CAHCER  "Experiments  on  plants  and  animals  7/hich  shed  fiirther  ""i 

STUDIES  light  on  the  hereditary  factors  involved  in  the  develop- 

ment of  cancer  were  presented  at  Philadelphia  yesterday 
before  the  aut-amn  m.eeting  of  the  Am.erican  philosophical  Society,  oldest  i\ 
learned  society  in  America,   founded  by  Benjamin  Eranklin  in  1727,"  reports 

William  L.  Laurence  in  the  iTew  York  Tim.es.     "Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  : 

Hi 

director  of  the  Eoscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory  at  Bar  Harbor,  Lie., 
and  of  the  Am.erican  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  presented  further 
evidence  to  show  the  existence  of  some  sort  of   ' fundam.ental  biological 
difference  and  of  two  very  different  types  of  hereditary  behavior'  under- 
lying the  cause  of  cancer  of  the  breast  on  the  one  hand  and  of  other  tj^es 
of  cancer  on  the  other..." 

  ii 

TEl^'DERiTESS  The  theory  that  tough  beefsteak  com.es  from,  athetically 

OE  BEEE  inclined  cattle  was  upset  by  experiments  of  the  University 

of  Illinois,  Prof.  Sleeter  Bull  said  yesterday.  Prof. 
Bull  divided  a  herd  of  cattle,   forcing  half  to  exercise  for  half  a  day 
every  day  in  a  tread  mill  v/hich  kept  them  jogging  3.1  ong,  while  the  others 
were  confined  in  their  stalls.    Their  feed  rations  were  identical.  This 
went  on  for  three  mionths  before  the  cattle  were  slaughtered.     Then  the 
meat  was  analyzed.     It  was  found  that  m.eat  from  the  leaner,   exercised  cat- 
tle was  miore  tender.     (A. P.) 


EOREST  PIPES  An  "unprecedented"  fire  threat  last  night  confronted 

IN  OREG-Oh'  the  rich  forests  of  western  Oregon,  reduced  to  tinderbox 

dryness  by  one  of  the  T/orst  fall  aroughts  in  the  state's 
history.  Two  thousand  tired  fighters  were  on  the  lines  and  flames  were 
advancing  on  several  fronts,     l^o  rain  was  in  sight  for  a  country  normally 

dripping  wet  at  this  tim-e  of  year.  (-^.P.) 

  ji 
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Highway  T.  R.  Agg,  Dean  of  Engineering,  Iowa  State  College, 

Control  VvTiting  in  Engineering  News-Record  (Noveiri"ber  19)  on  high- 

way taxes  and  transfer  of  control,   says  in  conclusion: 
"Before  a  system  of  ; "-management  for  a  state  can  "be  set  up  with  any  assur- 
ance,  it  is  necessary  for  the  highway  d epart.r.ent  to  have  an  adequate  plan 
for  the  highway  activities  for  a  period  of  years  in  the  future,  certainly 
not  less  than  10  years  and  preferahly  20  years.    This  means  a  program,  of 
proposed  new  construction,  reconstruction,  and  miaintenancG,  with  estimates 
of  the  annual  cost  of  each  so  that  the  annual  demand  for  funds  for  highway 
improvement  and  operation  can  "be.  estimated  for  several  years  in  the  future. 
Such  a  pla.n  cannot  be  perfected  until  there  has  "been  an  adequate  state-wide 
traffic  survey  to  determine  the  traffic  conditions  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  road  network,  including  the  seconda^ry  and  local  roads.     Surveys  of 
this  type  are  now  under  way  in  many  states  and  the  preliminary  reports 
indica.te  that  the  needs  are  so  clearly  revealed  by  these  surveys  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  group  the  roads  of  a  state  into  logical  divisions  and 
to  provide  a  system  of  control  that  will  assure  adequate  service  to  the 
traffic  v/ithout  mterially  over-improving  or  mider-improving  any  part  of 
the  road  system.     In  other  words  it  is  feasible  to  manage  the  7;hole  road 
system  on  a  sta.te-wide  basis  much  more  positively  and  scientifically  than 
has  been  possible  under  divided" control, " 

Microfilm  C.  G-.  Weber  and  J.  R.  Hill  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

Records  Standards  reported  to  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  En- 

geers  that  the  cellulose  acetate  or  "safety"  film  used  for 
microfilm.s  has  "lasting  qualities  comparable  with  those  of  permanent 
record  papers  of  higii  ^juality"  and  that  the  "optimal  atm.ospheric  condi- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  paper  records  are  suitable  for  this  film." 
It  was  also  emphasized  tiiat  such  safety  films  are  not  mxcre  inflammable  than 
bocks  and  that  hence  they  offer  no  new  problems  in  fire  protection.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  scientists  tested  the  stability  of  both  nitrate  and 
acetate  motion  picture  film.     Cellulose  nitrate  film,  the  sort  used  in  com- 
mercial motion  pictures,  is  highly  combustible  and  explosive.    The  nitrate 
film  det eriora.tes  beyond  usefulness  in  ten  days  when  subjected  to  the 
accelerating  aging  test  used  upon  record  papers.     This  involves  heating 
in  a  dry  oven  at  i-he  temperature  of  boiling  water.     The  cellulose  acetate 
of  safety  film,   such  as  used  for  microfilm,  withstood  the  oven-aging  for 
120  days  without  serious  physical  or  chemical  change.    This  report  is  ex- 
pected to  encourage  the  use  of  mhcrofilms  in  libraries  and  to  allay  any 
fear  regarding  how  long  they  will  last.     (Science  News  Letter,  Nov.  21.) 

Who  is  "Land  is  changing  hands  again  in  many  sections  visited 

Buying  Land?        lately  by  members  of  the  Country  Home  Magazine  staff,"  says 

an  editorial  in  the  November  issue.     "The  'distressed' 
farms,   in  the  hands  of  unwilling  earners,  appear  to  be  growing  definitely 
fewer.    Usually  the  unwilling  holder  is  glad  to  dispose  of  his  possession 
aa  soon  as  he  can  get  his  m.oney  out.    As  such  farm.s  are  sold,   farm  land 
will  face  less  of  a  buyers'  miarket .    prospective  purchasers  will  be  compelle 
to  bid  higher.    Prices  will  m.ove  upward,  as  indeed  they  already  are  doing  in 
many  areas.    Vie  note,  however,  that  the  buyers  of  the  last  year  or  so  have 
more  often  been  city  capitalists  than  resident  farm^ers.     The  availability 
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of  competent  farm  mianagement  services,  plus  belief  in  the  safety  of  land 
as  an  investment  in  a  period  of  possible  inflation,  has  encouraged  this 
tendency.    Usually  the  farms  are  immediately  improved.     Often  they  are 
better  operated.     Opportunity  is  sometimes  created  for  young  farmers  who 
may  not  be  able  yet  to  obtain  land  of  their  own,     Nevertheless,  a  community 
of  owner- farmers  is  generally  m^ore  stable  and  sound  than  a  neighborhood 
of  nonresident  ownership..." 

Miss.  Cream  "Mississippi  is  the  latest  state  to  have  a  cream  grad- 

G-rading  ing  law,"  says  the  Southern  Dairy  Products  Journal  (Novem.- 

bcr) .     "The  last  session  of  the  legislature  set  a  differen- 
tial of  three  cents  a  pound  butterfat  between  first  and  second  grade  cream. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  licensing  of  cream  graders,   sedimenii  testing 
of  cream,  compulsory  pasteurization,   segregation  of  grades,  prompt  deliv- 
eries,  etc.     A  vigorous  campaign  of  enforcement  has  been  inaugurated.  A 
series  of  grading  schools  for  the  instruction  of  cream  graders  for  cream- 
eries and  buying  stations  will  be  conducted.    The  new  law  and  the  quality 
improvement  program  have  been  given  wide  publicity  throughout  the  state 
and  the  industry  is  receiving  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Federal  G-overnment ,  the  Departm.ents  of  Dairying  and  Ex- 
tension of  the  State  College  and  the  Mississippi  Dairy  Products  Associa- 
tion which  has  published  a  cream  grading  manual  for  general  distrilcrution 
and  use." 

Vocational  "There  are  now  230  departments  of  vocational  agricul-^ 

•  .         J.  M  -  ^„    ^  ^  ^  ,    ,  vocational 

Ag.  m  Mich.      ture  m  Michigan,"  says  S.  E.  G-allup,  state  supervisor  oi^ 

agricultura  in  Michigan,  in  Agricultural  Leaders'  Digest 
(November).     "In  1918  there  were  43.    We  have  211  on  the  reimbursement  list 
and  19  on  the  nonreimbursement  or  waiting  list.     These  230  schools  con- 
stitute a  pretty  good  market  for  the  Michigan  State  College  graduates  who 
qualify  as  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.     The  outlook  for  vocational 
agriculture  was  never  better.    The  funds  from  the  George-Deen  bill  passed 
by  the  last  congress  v/ill  be  available  July  1,   1937.    This  bill  will  give 
the  schools  the  largest  amount  of  vocational  funds  they  have  ever  had... 
Ten  new  departments  have  been  added  to  the  waiting  list  this  year.  More 
would  have  been  added  if  the  supply  of  teachers  had  not  been  exiiaustcd. 
The  larger  appreciation  of  vocational  agricultural  education  on  the  part 
of  school  administrators,  school  boards,  business  men  and  farmers  is  evi- 
dent." 

Soil-less  The  University  of  California    is  guarding  jealously 

Farms  the  whereabouts  of  eight  water  culture  farms  where  vegetables 

of  extraordinary  aize  and  qimlity  are  being  grow^  in  wa,ter 
tanks  without  the  aid  of  soil,  says  a  Berkeley  report  by  the  United  Press. 
Four  of  them,  the  university  admits,  are  in  California,  and  the  other  four 
either  in  surrounding  states  or  in  "no  man's  land"  generally.    The  work  is 
:.n  charge  of  Dr.  W.  F.  G-ericke  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Davis.    They  have  only  a 
small  force  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  professors  imow  the  formula  for 
the  chemicals  v.hich  are  used.     Dr.  Grericke  says  he  will  make  known  the 
revenues  that  may  be  obtained  from  water  culture  farms  as  soon  as  he  has 
had  time  to  complete  his  experiments.    He  asks    for  a  few  more  years  in 
v/hich  to  complete  his  experimnnts. 
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T.-JIIF?  Preparaticns  fcr  another  Ccngressicnal  "battle  ever  the 

TREATIES  l^e-n  Deal's  reciprocal  tariff  reduction  treaties  are  'ceing 

made  at  the  State  Department,  says  an  Associated  press  re- 
port.    The  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  economic  conseouences  ci 
the  pacts  lias  already  "been  released.    Administration  leaders  expect  Con- 
gressional approval  "by  a  comfortable  margin.    But  they  expect  an  extremely 
vooal  minority,  cutting  across  party  lines. 

uHG'SS  EEDERAI,  ■  Sen.  G-eorge  I.lcG-ill,  of  Kansas,   said  yesterday/-  that  it 

EARI^:  CCiTTROL      was  "wholly  im.pract i cable"  for  each  state  to  set  'op  its  own 

farm  control  program  and  predicted  that  the  next  Congress 
wc'old  am.end  the  soil  conservation  act  to  continue  federal  control.  ■  -  "The 
agricultural  program  necessarily  should  be  national  in  scope,"  he  said. 
"The  problem  cannot  be  dealt,    with  in  any  other  manner.     It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  each  state  would  er-act  "oniform  laws  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture." (A.?.) 


TI?ANS-PAiIAj,lA  Panama  is  only  v/aiting  fcr  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 

HIG-HWAY  with  this  country  before  completing  a  sixteen-mile  unfinished 

section  of  tho  Trans- Isthmian  Highvvay,  the  Comr.:erce  Teparx- 
ment  armounced  yesterday.     The  Panam.a  G-overnment ,  which  has  one  of  the  best 
highway  departments  in  Central  America,  will  build  the  road  through  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  the. country  where  the  cost  of  excavation  and  filling  is 
high.     The  treaty  is  p.ending  before  the  1^'ational  Assembly,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  Panama  has  asked  for  its  ratification.     (i\cw  York  Times.) 


MODELS  IN  The  1937  models  in  m.eat  cuts  made  their  debut  Saturday 

MEAT'   CUT'S  night  at, the  Int ernat T.o£Lal  Livestock  Exposition.  "Butterfly" 

por^  cnDps,ysnirt  no  croT/ns  and  lam-O  neck  slices  were  seme 
of  the  nevr  cuts  devised  for  housewives  who  wish  to  dress  their  meat  plat- 
ters in  the  latest  styles.    R.  C.  Pcllock,   general  iis,nager  of  the  I\Iational 
Livestock  and  Ivieat  Board,  said  that  the  changing  styles  in  cuts  were  evi- 
dence of  the  changing  demand  of  the  modern  housewife.     She  wants  smaller 
cuts  than  her  mother  p-orchased,"  he  said,   "and  she -buys  her  meat  m.ore  often. 
The  larger  cuts  of  even  IC  to  15  years  ago  wo-'jJ.d  go  begging  in  the  average' 
retail  shop  today."   '(A. P.) 
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Heagent  for  "There  has  not  "been  reported  as  yet  in  scientific 

Titamin  B  or  patent  literature  any  information  concerning  a  specific 

chemical  reagent  capable  of  reacting  with  small  qmntities 
of  vitamin  33_,"  say  H.  J.  Prehluda  and  E.  V.  McCollxuii,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, in  a  letter  to  Science  (November  27).     "Such  a  reagent  would 
provide  a  ireans  of  qiaalitative  as  well  as  qmnt itative  estimation  of  the 
vitamin  in  foodstuffs  or  biological  preparations.     Investigation  carried  . 
out  in  oiir  laboratory  has  shown  that  certain  derivatives  of  'aniline  or 
the  n?3;plLthyl  amdnes  have  the  property  of  producing  characteristic  colora- 
tions with  solutions  of  the  vitamin.    After  intensive  research  it  was 
found  that  certain  .  derivatives  under  certain  conditions  will  react  with 
vitamin       to  produce  a  stable  colored  compouid  which  is  insoluble.  We 
have-  fo'ond  that  when  a  solution  of  either  p-amino  acetanilid  or  methyl-p- 
arndno  phenyl  ketone  (p-amAno  acet ophenone)  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid 
and  the  resultant  product  is  treated  under  certain  conditions  with  vitam.in 
B-j_,  there  is  produced  a  characteristic  purple  red  com.pound  which  is  stable 
and  highly  insoluble  in  v/ater.     The  solutions  of  the  treated  amines  will 
not  react  under  these  conditions  v;ith  any  substances  as  yet  tried  to  form 
the  same  chracteristic    insoluble  compounds  which  are  colored. . .The  col- 
ored vitamin- reagent  compound  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  suitable 
selective  solvent.     Such  a  method  may  afford  means  of  concentrating  vita- 
min 3]_ . . . " 

Industrial  "We  have  all  heard  of  the  industrial  revolution^  which 

Revolutions        began  a  century  or  so  after  the  Ivlarquis  of  Worcester  sug- 
gested steam  enginer s , "says  an  editorial  in  Today  (Novem- 
ber 28).     "...There  is  always  a  price  and  it  is  always  paid.     The  one 
price  of  these  last  300  years  of  manifold  progress  has  been  that  the  soil, 
the  crust  of  the  earth  on  which  and  by  w^hich  only  our  race  may  live,  was 
increasingly  laid  bare  to  the  wind  and  rain;  and  that  those  of  us  least 
able  to  safeguard  themselves  were  increasingly  exposed  to  the  destruction 
thus  loosed  upon  them.    The  end  of  that  process  is  the  end  of  us  and  of 
our  civilization,  as  it  was  in  their  day  the  end  of  all  the  em.pires  which 
history  records.    The  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  show  whether  we  in 
o^ar  co-ontry  can  use  the  knowledge  which  progress  was  won  to  avert  the 
disaster  which  that  same  progress  has  thus  brought  upon  us.     The  time  is 
ripe,  the  knowledge  is  sufficient,  the  opportunity  is  here  and  the  peril 
is  here  too.    The  problem  is  mierely  whether  we  today  can  rise  to  our  own 
need  and  save  ourselves  and  the  land  we  love." 

Oxidation  of  "Decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  leads, 

Soil  Hunus         among  other  things,  to  the  production  of  nitrates,  which 

may  be  used  directly  by  growing  crops,"  says  Nature  (Lon- 
don, Novem.ber  14).     C.  3.  Greening  has  suggested  ( J.Roy. Hort  .Soc .  61, 
Sept.  1936)  that  this  change  might  be  brought  about  directly  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  organic  m.atter  with  potassium,  permanganate.    Lawns  and  several 
garden  crops  have  benefited  by  the  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
this  substance.     Experiments  quoted  in  the  paper  are  on  a  very  smiill  scale, 
t»-;at  larger  trials  are  in  progTess  at  Wisley.     The  production  of  large 
qu9.ntities  of  nitrate  in  the  soil  is  not  to  be  desired  for  most  crops, 
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and  any  quick  process  of  oxidation  would  deplete  the  soil  of  its  reserves 
of  organic  matter,  b\it  the  new  process  may  well  find  application  in  some 
particular  tecliniaue  of  hort icult-ujre ,  and  in  any  case  it  would  provide 
a  new  item  of  intellectual  equipment  for  the  scientific  gardener." 

Cotton  for    _  "In  trying  out  cotton  cloth  as  a  stabilizer  of  thin 

Road  Shoulders    bit-am.inous  road  surfacing  ,the  highway  department  of  Rhode 

Island  offers. a  new  use  of  the  process  for  firming  up  soft 
shoulders,"  reports  Engineering  Hev/s-Record  (November  26).     "'^he  shoulder 
surfacing  was  on  Ten-Rod  road  in  Exeter ,.Ten~Hod  road  compieted  last  year 
is  gravel,  surface-treated  with  tar.    The  shoulders  were  left  untreated 
and  being  very  sandy  have  been  a  serious  traffic  hazard  and  this  year  it 
was  planned    to  give  them      bit-ominous  surface  treatm.ent , .  .The  thought 
occurred  of  using  cloth-reinforced  construction  on  the  soft  shoulders. 
In  general  the  cloth  covered  only  the  ordinary  shoulder  width  but  on  cer- 
tain sections  it  was  carried  out  to  thei  toe  of  the  slope  to  prevent  ero-- 
sion.     The  method  of  treatment  .was  to  apply  l/3  gallon  per  square  yard 
of  M.C.2  (cutback  asphalt)  to  the  sand  and  then  to  lay  the  cloth,  after 
which  the  cloth  v/as  given  a  spririkling  of  l/4  gallon  per  square  yard  of 
the  same  M.C.2  oil  and  a  liberal  coating  of  sand.    A  second  l/4-gallon 
treatment  and  sand  blotter  treatment  has  kept  all  vehicles  from  stalling 
although  there  ?/as  at  first  some  rutting  by  trucks  which  had  to  be  ironed 
out  by  rolling.     It  is  believed  that  such  trouble  will  disappear  as  the 
asphalt  sets  up  hard..." 

British  Pig  The  Field  (London,  November  14)  says:   "Neither  the 

Contrs-cts  pigs  board  nor  the  bacon  board  is  a  pattern  of  which  a 

perfect  marketinb  hoard  should  be.    The  conflict  of  per- 
sonalities within  the  boards  and  the  failure  of  individuals  to  sink  their 
interests  for  the  common  good  have  led  to  interminable  scraps.     It  has 
needed  the  intervention  of  an  arbitrator  to  settle  their  differences  before 
the  time  had  dragged  on  so  far  thpt  in  the  ajsence  of  future  sec-ority  the 
whole  marketing  scheme  would  have  collapsed.     Now  with  two  m.onths  to  run 
before  the  contract  operates,  Sir  Robert  Greig,  the  arbitrator  appointed 
by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  has  made  an  award  which  is  decidedly  favourable  to 
producers.    They  have  been  clam.o-aring  all  along  for  a  basic  price  of  12 
shillings  per  score  v/hen  feeding  stuffs  cost  7  shillings  sixpence  per 
hundredweight.    This  was  the  formula  with  which  the  marketing  scheme 
started  in  the  autumn  of  1933.     They  have  been  awarded  this  m.agic  formula, 
but  its  operaLior  is  not  to  be  quite  the  same  as  thi'ee  years  ago.  Fnen 
feeding  stuffs  rise  in  price  by  threepence  per  cwt.  the  pig  producer  is  to 
have  an  extra  onepence  per  accre.    Under  the  original  formula  he  was  cov- 
ered to  the  extent  of  the  full  tiireepence  per  score.     If  pig  meal  cost  8 
shillings  ninepence  per  cwt.  which  it  does  today,  ho  would  get  a  brave 
contract  price  of  13  shillings  threepence  per  score.    Under  the  1937  con- 
tract he  would  get  12  shillings  fivepence  per  score.    There  is  a  big  dif- 
ference here,  amounting  to  about  7  shillings  a  pig.     So  the  1937  contract 
is  not  by  any  means  the  original  1933  contract.    Frobably  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  it  is  not.     Eour  months  working  of  the  contract — from  October 
1933  to  January  1934 — involved  the  bacon  curers  in' such  losses  that  they 
were  able  successfully  to  obtain  an  idemnity  of  150,000  pounds  from,  pig 
producers,  which  v/as  paid  off  in  the  following  year.    We  do  not  want  this 
experience  again..."  * 
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IvlAPiffiT  QUOTATIONS 

ITov.  27  —  Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  'Qiaotat ions) :  Slaughter 
cattle,   calves  and  vealers,   steers  9^0-1300  lis  good  and  ghoice  9«25- 
12*00;  cows  good  5»75~"0«755  heifers  55^^75^^  l^s  good  and  ©hoice  S,75*" 
11.75?  vealers  good  and  choice  9'00~1C),0C;  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
500-1050  Us  good  and  choice  6.25«S.50,    Hogs:  l6o~200  Ihs  good  and 
choice  9.00-9,70;  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice  9»35-9,90;  250-350  Ihs 
good  and  choice  9«' 5^-9*9'^*   slaughter  pigs  100-1^0  Its  good  and  choice 
'7»25-S.35«  "  Slaughter  sheep  and  lazics,  lamhs  good  and  choice  9^  Ihs 
dorni  SoC~9<.35. 

Orain;  llo.  1  T^aCo .  Spr.  Wheat*  Minneap.  I35  l/g-137  l/3;  Ho.  2  D.No. 
Spr.*  Minneap,  I3U  I/S-I36  l/g;  I^To,  2  jLm.D-j.r . *  MinneaTD.  12Si-13Cf;  No.l 
H.Amher  ]>irum,  r-oluth,  132-|-l'40f ;  ITo.  2  Hard  \7inter*  K.C,  120-12%;  Chi. 
123t-126-|;  St.  Louis  123t;  2  rye,   l^nneap.  92  5/Sc397  5/S;  IT0/2 

yellow  corn,  K.C.  112-|-113f;  St.  Louis  106-lbbi;  No.  3,  Chi.  101-loU; 
No.  3  white  oats,  Mil  neap.  >3  5/g-U5  5/S;  K.  C.  ~US^50|-;  Chi.  ko^kSi; 
St.  Louis  ^7i5  1  malting  fcarley,  Minneap,  I30— 132|  No,  3  good  malt- 

ing, Minneau,  120-127;  No.  2,  Minneap,  26-S7;  ^0,  1  flaxseed,  Minneap, 
205i-21gt.  ' 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mo-untain  potatoes  $2-$2,20  per  100  pounds  in 
terminal  markets;  $l,6o  f.o.t.  Presque  Isle.     TTisconsin  sacked  Hound 
Miites  $2  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.6 5- $1.70  f«o.h,  Waupaca.  Idaho 
sacked  Russet  Burhanks  $2*40'-$2. 62-|-  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $l,gO-$l.S5 
i.o.b,   Idaho  Jails,    New  York  Danish  type  cahhagc  60^-o5^  per  5^~po"-^<i 
sack  in  city  markets;   sacked  per  ton  $2^-$26  leOeh,  Rochester,  South 
Carolina  Pointed  type  652^-$l  per  l^hushel  hamper  in  the  Bist;  $1.15- 
$1.25  in  Chicago.    3ast  Shore  Virginia  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $1.50- 
$2.15  per  stave  harrel  in  city  markets,     Tennessee  Nancy  Plalls  $1.25"" 
$1.^5  per  "bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  TTest.    New  York  Yellow  onions  5^'^" 
70^  per  50-pouri.d  sack  in  the  East;  hS^~^Q<p  f.o.l,  Rochester.  Midwest- 
ern stock  5C^-6o^  in  consuming  centers;  Uo^~U2-g-(^  .f  .o.h.  lest  Michigan 
points.    New  York,  U.S. No.  1,  Piiode  Island  Creoning  apples  $1.35-$1.50 
ond  Mcintosh  $1.75-$1,35  per  "bushel  Dasket  in  Now  York;  f.o.o.   sales  of 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.30. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/^  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  m^irkets  declined  2  i^oints  from  the  -previous  close  to  12.  cU 
cents  per  po^xad*     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  11 .96  cents, 
Lecemter  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2 
points  to  11*32  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
5  points  to  11. cents, 

TTholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  3^  cents;  9I  ..Score,  33i  cents;  90  Score,  33-J-  cents.  V?holesale 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  Amicrican  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Elats,  19^ 
cents;   S.Lai sies,  lS-|-lo-|-  cents;  Y.Americas,  lS-|-lSf  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixe.d  colors,  at  New  York  (Urner  Parry  Company 
quotations)  were:  •Specials,  ^1-42  cents;  Standards,  3S-UC  cents;  Firsts, 
35  cents.       (Prepared  "by  BAE) 


^Prices  "basis  ordinary  protein. 
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!*re|mrod  in  the  Press  $cr\  ice.  Office  of  Information.  Inited  StateH  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpob*?  of 
presenting  all  sliades  of  opinion  as  reflected  In  the  press  on  matters  alTecting  agriculture,  particularly  iu  Its 
economic  ospecus.  .\pproval  or  disapproval  of  views  aad  opiniooR  quoted  Is  expressly  di^iclaimeU.  Tho  iniont 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  Importance. 
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COSTA  RICA  TRADE        Tho  State  Department  yesterday  gave  o^at  details  of  a 
AGREEMENT  reciprocal  trade  agreement  iDetween  the  United  States  and 

Co^^ta  Rica  which  v/as  signed  SatairdcO-.     It  is  the  fifteenth 
completed  imdcr  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  passed  in  193^"^  and  tho  eighth  signed 
with  a  Latin  Amaricui  nation,   says  a  New  York  Times  report,     Costa  Rica  hinds 
herself  not  to  increase  the  duty  on  first-quality  v/heat  flour,  rolled  oats 
and  oatmeal,   reduces  the  rate        hog  lard  about  B  percent  and  on  canned  pork, 
including  sausages  and  minced  poir'k,  35  percent.     The  duty  on  evaporated  milk 
is  reduced  33  ^/3  percent,   that  on  dried  fruits  '47  percent,   on  canned  fruits 
and  canned  vegetahlos  one-third  of  the  existing  rp.te.     There  will  he  no 
increase,   diiring  the  liff^  of  the  agreement,   on  Ar'^erican  leathers,   lumher  and 
paints.    Benefits  to  Costa  Rica  are  alrncst  entirely  on  distinctive  tropical 
products.     The  United  States  also  gives  assurance  that  the  rates  on  pine- 
apples, guava  pastes  find  pulps,  mianago  pastes,  and  preserved  ^ond  dried 
hananas  Y.dll  not  he  increased. 


U.   S,   ONIONS  A  "sample"  shipment  ^f  5C,CCC  pounds  of  onions,   says  an 

TO  ENGLAND         Associated  Press  report  from  New  York,  will  leave  New  York 

?riday  for  England,   cut  off  from  its  normal  supply  hy  the 
Spanish  civil  war,   and  if  ap  proved  will  he  followed  hy  .a  consignment  of 
15,000,000  pounds,   says  Benjamin  Balish,  onion  dealer.     The  British  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  establish  .a  food  defense  department.     It  will  he  the 
first  lead  of  its  size  since  191^»    Balish  explained  that  Valencia,  Spain, 
the  main  source  of  British  supply  for  the  lo.st  tw^^nty-five  years,  had  heen 
hottled  up  hy  civil  strife,   and  England  had  turned  first  to  Hungary  and  then 
to  this  country  for  its  supply. 


HARVESTER  An  increase  of  more  thoji  $5,500,000  in  the  payroll  ef  the 

PAY  RAI SED         International  Harvester  Company  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada  was  announced  yesterday,   say  press  reports  from  Chicago 
The  increase  at  the  principal  works  am.ounts  to  o.n  additional  5  cents  an  hour 
to  all  factory  employes.     At  other  works  som-C  differences  in  the  hasis  of 
adjustment  ivere  called  for  hy  local  conditions,  Sydney  G,  McAllister,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  explained.     "This  Wc?.ge  increase  is  mio.de  in  recognition 
of  the  present  and  prospective  improvement  in  the  company's  husinoss  and  of 
the  cuj'rent  upward  trend  in  cost  of  living,"  said  Mr,  McAllister, 
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"Artist  in  "The  appointment  of  John  Stei:iart  Ovrvy  as  'artist  in 

Hesidence"  residence'  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  anncanced  "by 

Pres.  G-lenn  Franic  recently,  sets  going  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity a  nev7  movement  which  civic,  educational  and  art  leaders  "believe 
will  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  c-altural  life  of  the  state," 
says  an  editorial  in  Hural  America  (iTovemher) ,     "'The  terms  of  this  ap- 
pointment are  'oniaue,   in  that,  v/hile  Mr.  Curry's  appointment  is  a  general 
university  appointmiont  and  he  is  to  have  contact  with  all  phases  of  the 
university  life,  he  will  sustain  a  special  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
'College  of  agriculture  with  the  rural  3-cuth  of  Wisconsin,'  President  Frank 
said  in  discussing  the  appointment.     'Mr.  C^orry,  along  v;ith  Grant  Y/ood 
and  Thom.as  Plart  Benton,  is  distinctive  in  the  degree  to  which  his  art 
draws  its  strength  iromi  the  very  soil  of  America,'  he  said.     'In  launch- 
ing this  new  educational  venture,  we  are  undertaking  to  give  added  im- 
petus to  regional  art  as  a  force  for  rural  as  well  as  urhan  culture  in 
this  Middle  V/est  area.'     Comjnenting  upon  the  appcintm.on'''  of  Mr.  Curry, 
Lean  Cliris  L.  Christiansen,  of  tlie  College  of  Agriculture,   said  that  he  ■ 
felt  tnat  another  step  rias.heen  taken  "by  the  state  university  in  a.dding 
opportunity  for  a  still  more  general  appreciation  of  art  upon  the  part 
of  the  r-oral  residents  of  the  state..." 

Sheep  "Pears  of  a  serious  outhreali  of  anthrax  amiong  live- 

Poisoning  stock  in  central  Washington  were  quelled  recently  with 

the  anno-toic em-en t  hy  veterinarians  and  chemdsts  at  the 
state  college  that  the  death  of  650  sheep  in  a  large  flock  near  Oroxuio, 
Douglas  Co^jnty,  was  (£ue  to  arsenical  poESoning  and  not  to  the  dread  dis- 
ease,"  says  the  'Washington  Parm.er.  ■   "Pirst  s;^Tnptoms  of  the  poisoning 
resemible  those  of  anthrax  and  the  carcaases  of  the  dead  sheep  were  hurned 
and  persons  in  contact  witPx  themi  quarantined  as  a  precaution.  Thorough 
analysis  at  tPio  Gollege  did  not  reveal  the  presence  of  the  highly  con- 
tagious anthrax,  "but  did  show  that  the  "body  of  each  dead  sheep  contained 
enough  arsenical  to  kill  a'oout  a  dozen  anim.als.    The  loss  of  these  850 
sheep  out  of  a  flock  of  1,100  "belonging  to  the  Knox  Sheep  Company  o.f 
Yskim.a,  and  som-e  losses  in  sm.aller  flocks,  have  "been  definitely  traced 
to  the  sheep  eating  foliage  under  orchard  trees  sprayed  with  lead  arsen- 
ate.    Because  of  the  susceptiljilit y  of  domestic  animials  to  t'nis  poison, 
extrem.e  caution  should  "be  taken  to  prevent  their  pasturing  on  m.aterial 
which  has  "been  lately  exposed  to  orchard  sprays,   college  veterinarians 
said." 

Trucks  for  "...Specialty  growers  like  the  celery  m:en  around 

Parm.ers  Kalam.azoo,  Michigan,  look  to  Chicago  and  Detroit  m.arkets 

for  their  outlet,"  says  The  Parm.er  (St,  Paul,  Novem/oer  21, 
automobile  num.her)  ,  in  an  article,   "Specialty  Fsrraers  Use  Trucks".  "The 
Kalamazoo  buyer  has  to  pay  top  price  if  he  gets  m-uch  grade  one  produce. 
The  berry  growers  no  longer  are  dependent  upon  the  local  canneries.  Their 
ma.rket,  due  to  low  cost  trucl-i  hauling,  is  the  fruit  comjnission  house  in 
the  major  cities,  where  they  get  good  prices  as  they  lay  their  fragile 
merchandise  on  the  commission      m.an's  dock  in  prime  salable  condition  after 
its  ride  from  the  farm  in  the  cool  of  the  early  miorning.    The  economxy  of 
the  modern  truck  makes  a  25-m.ile  haul  of  three  or  four  veal  calves  or 
porkers  a  profitable  transaction  if  the  city  market  is  up  a  few  cents. 
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Uany  small  farmers  let  the  township  or  co'onty  pay  fcr  their  truck  eaj^ip- 
m.ent .     They  b^uy  trucks  equipped  with  diimp  bodies  so  that  they  can  v/ork  on 
the  roads  hauling  gravel  and  plowing  snow  during  slack  times.     Cue  to  the 
motor  truck,  the  city  store  has  invaded  the  farm:  market  with  its  delivery 
service  and  the  farmer  has  invaded  the  city  market  because  it  is  able  to 
marchandise  his  own  products  more  profitably..." 

Profitable  "The  cost  of  just  controlling  the  pests  and  diseases 

Fest  Control      that  injure  or  destroy  farm  crops  in  the  United  States 

runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annually  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  for  the  eraaication  of  a  single  pest  y;here  such  s. 
pest  seemed  particularly  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture,"  says  an 
editorial  in  California  Cultivator  (November  21).     "Even  this  seemingly 
excessive  cost  v/as  no  doubt'  cheap  considering  the  econom-ic  loss  the  indus- 
try would  have  suffered 'had  such  a  pest  as  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly, 
for  instance,  been  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  couiitry, ,  .V/e  must 
look  farther  than  just  the  dollar  and  cents  value  of  the  crops  we  market 
to  see  the  complete  pictui'e  of  pest  and  disease  damage.    T/e  may,  for  in- 
stance, figoii-e  that  because  we  received  less  than  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducijLg  a  given  crop,  it  would  have  been  just  as  7;ell  to  have  let  the  pests 
have  it,  but  we  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  had  we  done 
a  little  better  job  of  controlling  the  pests  that  m.ay  have  affected  that 
-crop,  we  would  probably  have  had  a  sufficiently  larger  yield,  a  higher 
quality  product,  or  both,  to  have  brought  us  a  miuch  greater  return  and  at 
no  additional'  cost  save  the  slightly  increased  cost  of  a  more  efficient 
post  control  program. Pest  control  is  high  under  such  a  program,  but,  if 
efficiently 'done  and  at  the  proper  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
expenditures  farmers  can  m^ake..." 

Rural  Power  The  economic  position  of  the  farmers  them.selves  and 

Lines  their  annual  cash  income  determines,   in  the  final  analysis, 

how  far  and  hov;  fast  rural  electric  lines  should  be  extended, 
according  to  A.  W.  Hastings,  vice  president  of  Stone  8c  V/ebster,  Inc.  'fthile 
the  farmer  m^ay  be  desirous  of  using  electricity,  his  annual  cash  income 
m.ay  be  so  -small  as  to  prevent  him.  from  making  the  initial  investment  in 
wiring  and  equipment,  Mr.  Eastings  said.     The  cost  a  m.ile  of  farm  electric 
lines  in  the  United  States,  including.  ;go^es ,  wire,  transformers,  right  of 
way,  meters,   etc.,  Mr.  Hastings  said, ^recently  has  averaged  about  ipl,250. 
Real  progress,  he  said,  is  being  miade  in  reducing  this  cost  and  today  new 
rural  lines  average  about  $1,000  a  mile.     Discussing  cost  to  individual 
customers  along  a  line,  which  averages  fo^or  to  the  mile,  Mr.  Hastings  said 
that  the. line  cost  a  mile  is  between  ^p250  and  $300  a  customer,  at  least 
twice  the  average  cost  of  the  distribution  system  to  an  urban  customer. 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  29.) 

Franco- Australian       A  Canberra  wireless  to  the  New  York  Timies  says  Sir 
Trade  Treaty         Henry  Somer  Bullet t,  .Minister  without  portfolio,  intro- 

diced  a  bill  ratifying  the  treat  treaty  completed  recently 
with  France.    Australia  will  grant  to  Prance  miost-favored-nat ion  treatm^ent 
and  will  apply  an  intermediate  tariff  on  nixidty-six  items  such  as  fancy 
goads,  perfumes,  chemicals,   soaps,  textiles,  apparel  and  other  nxinufactures, 
while  reducing  duties  on  seventy-two  items. 
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Novem"ber  3^  —  Livestock  at  Chicago"  (Closing  Q;uiotations)  :  Slaughter 
cattle,   calves  and  vealers,   steers  300~13C'0  Ihs  good  and  choice  9»25~ 
12,  CO;  cows  good  5»75"-^*75;  heifers  .550-7^0  Ihs  good  and  choice  8, 5*^~ 
11.755  vealers  good  and  choice  9»00~10»25;  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
500-1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  6.25~S.50.    Eogs;  l6c-2O0  Ihs  good  and 
choice  9.OO-9.S5;  200-250  l.bs.  good  and  choice  .9.U5-IO.OO;  25C-35O  Ihs 
good  and  choice  9»  50-10.00;   sla;j.ghter  loigs  100-lUo  Its  good  and  choice 
1  ,J)^-S,6g,     Slaughter  sheep  and  larnhs,  lambs  good  and  choice        lbs  down 

S.5C-9.35. 

Grain:  IJo.  1  D.No.  Spr .  T^heat*  IJinneap.  I3U  7/S-I36  y/S;  iTo,  2  D.lTo. 
Spr,*  Minneap.  133  7/^-135  7/S;  ITo.  2  Ain,I>ar,*  Minneap,  129~133J  1 
Hard  Amber  Duram,  I>aluth,  135-1^3;  No.  2  Hard  77inter*'K. C.  122-126;  Chi. 
l2U-|-l27i;  No.  2  S.R.TTr.   St.  Louis  I25-I26;  No.  2  rye,  Minneap.  92x^971; 
No.  2  yeilov?  corn,  K.C.  1124-11^;   St,  Louis  lOg^'  No.  3,  Chi,  lOl^lC^; 
No.  3  T7hite  oats,  ^iinneap.  ^3  7/3-^5  7/S;  K.C.  hS^^l]  Chi.  ^&^ft7i; 
St.  Louis  Ug^;  No.  1  malting  barley,  Ivlinneap,  132-13^;  No.  3  good  malt- 
ing, Minneap,  122-l2g;  No,  2,  Minneap,  cc-S'9;.No.  1  flaxseed,  LiinneaD. 
205-217*      "  ■  ~ 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.25-$2,^0  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.S0  f.o.b.  Fresaue  Isle.     TTisconsin  sacked  Round  TTliites 
$1.S2-J-  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     Idaho  sa^cked  Russet  Burbariks  $2.30- 
$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;   $1,SC-$1,S5  f.o.b.   Idaho  Falls.    New  York 
Yellow  onions  55y^"SO^  per  ^C-po'ond  sack  in  the  East;   5^^  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Midwestern  stock  ^C<^'-6yp±n  cons^oming  centers;  f.o.b.  Grand  Rapids. 

South  Carolina  Pointed  tyve  cabbage  75^"$1»25  P^'^  l-J--bushel  hamper  in 
terminal  markets.    New  York  Lanish  t3nDe  65^-90^^  per  5'^-pound  sack  in 
city  markets;  $2h-$26  sacked  per  ton  f.o.b.  Rochester.     East  Shore  Vir- 
ginia Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $1,50-$2.10  per  stave  barrel  in  eastern 
cities,     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1,25~$1.^0  per  bushel  hamper  in  the 
Middle  T7est.    New  York,  U.  S.  #1,  2-J  inch  minimum,  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apples  $1.25" $1.37"!  and  Mcintosh  $1,60-$1.9C  per  bushel  basket  in  New 
York;  f.o.b,   sales  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.30  at  Rochester. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  f / S  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  ma^rkets  advanced  S  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12.21 
cents  per  pound.     On  the  same  day  last  yciar  the  price  was  11.95  cents. 
Eecem.ber  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9 
points  to  12.00  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
Z  points  to  11.92  cents. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  New  York  v^ere:  92 
Score,   33|-  cents;  9I  Score,  33^  cents;  90  Score,  33  cents.  Tnolesale 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Plats,  19'2  cents; 
S.Laisies,  lo-f-^-S^  cents;  Y.Americas,  IS-J— ISj  cents,     TTnolesalc  prices 
of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urner  Barry  Company  quotations) 
were:  Specials,  hl~h2  cents;   Standards,  3c-U0  cents;  Pirsts,   35  cents. 
(Prepared  by  ME) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


;*rcpured  in  the  Press  Ser\  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Departmenc  of  Agriculture,  for  ihc  purpos.?  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTerting  agriculture,  particularly  iu  Its 
economic  aspects,  .\pproval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tho  intern 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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I^RTILIZER  The  Baltimore  S^an  reports  that    'officials  of  four  co- 

COOPERATIVS        npnrativG  orgaJiizations  met  in  Baltim.ore  Ettel  last  night  and 

formed  the  Cooperative  So-athern    States  Fer.tilizer  Services, 
Inc.     Initial  capitalization  v^ill  "be  $5^'*^^^  and  the  organization  will  "begin 
functioning  immediately.     The  new  concern  will  handle  the  output  of  the 
Piedmonts-Mount  Airy  fertilizer  factory,   in  the  Marley  ITeck  section,  v/-hich  was 
acquired  recently  from  the  Da^vison  Chemical  Company.     Situated  on  Curtis 
creek,   in  the  Curtis  Bay  industrial  area,   the  factory  tract  covers  twenty- 
three  acres,   is  adequately  served  "by  v/ater  and  raJ-l  service  and  has  an 
estimated  annual  capacity  of  1CC,0CC  tons.     It  is  said  to  "be  the  largest 
plant  in  the  v/orld  to  he  acquired  "by  a  farmiers'  cooperative. 


ENJOIKS  WII^IDFALL       A  temporary  injunction  restraining  II.  3.  Early,  Virginia 
TA}Z  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue ,  from  collecting  the  "v/indfall 

taxes"  WO.S  granted  in  Richmond  yesterday  to  the  Rapidan  Mint- 
ing Company  and  the  Mine  Run  Roller  Mills  "by  Judge  Ro"bert  N,  Pollard  in  the 
Federal  District  Court,   accordir^  to  a  report  to  the  ITew  York  Times.  The 
judge  did  not  rule  on  the  cons titutionf.il it y  of  the  "unjust  enrichment"  tax 
which  allov.'s  levies  up  to  oC  percent  on  the  processing  monies  returned  when 
the  AAA  died.     Archi"bald  Ro"bertscn,  who  represented  the  plaintiffs,  contended 
that  the  government  was  attempting  to  collect  a  tax  on  a  levy  held  un- 
constitutional, which,  he  said,  mi^akes  it  no  tax  at  all. 


EIvIPLOTJvENT  With  eiiiplo;^'Ti:ent  conditions  "nrtahly  "oetter  than  at  any 

IIvIPROI^ED  other  time  in  several  years,"  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 

Richi-nond  reported  yesterday,  according  to  the  Associa.ted  Press, 
that  idle  workers  in  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve  District  were  chief ly "older 
people,   clerical  v-orkers  and  the  least  efficient  workers  in  other  lines." 
'Ava.ilahle  figures,"  the  hank^s  monthly  "business  review  said,  "indicate 
continued  improvement  in  emplo;^7rjent  conditions,   especially  in  private  fields 
of  trade  and  industry. " 
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Potatoes  "There  is  no  reason,"  says  an  article  in  The  People's 

For  China         Trihiine  (China,  Oct.)?   "v/hy  'Irish'  potatoes  should  not  "be 

grov/n  in  China.  ,  .  The  National  Agricultural  Research 
Bureau  has  accepted  'in  principle'  the  suggestion  made  'by  Mr.  Li  Pe-Han 
that  extBnsive  cultivation  of  potatoes  would  be  one  means  of  solving 
the  food  problem  of  this  country,  and  the  Ministry  of  Industry  has  in- 
structed the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  to  encourage  their 
production.     Experiments  are  to  be  m.ade  for  the  selection  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  best  types  of  potato,   in  order  that  the  most  satisfactory 
results  may  be  achieved.    Although  not  altogether  satisfied  that  potato- 
growing  will   'solve'  our  food  problem,  this  interesting  news  prompts  us 
to  suggest  that  here  is  an  opportmiity  for  putting  into  operation  the 
proposal  made  by  the  ^.Titer  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  People's  Tribune,  urging  that  something  be  done  to  put  co- 
operative farming  to  practical  test  in  this  country.     Our  correspondent 
referred  to  the  'artel'   system  now  widely  operating  in  Russia,  whereby 
a  group  of  about  70  pea^sant  families  v/ork  together  on  a  designated  area 
of  land,   ,  .  Even  more  instructive  for  China  is  the  example  of  Denmark, 
where  co-operative  organization  has  been  developed  in  association  vdth 
private  Ownership  of  land  and  intensive  farming,     Not  only  co-operative 
credit,  but  co-operative  purchase  of  supplies  and  disposal  of  products, 
mutual  insurance,  etc.,  have  been  highly  developed  by  the  Danish  farmers, 
and  their  country  has  with  reason  been  referred  to  as  a  farmers'  'co- 
operative commonv/ealth.  '     If  the  production  of  potatoes  in  China  is  going 
to  be  undertaken  under  State  supervision  and  encouragement,  here  is  an 
Opportunity  to  see  how  co-operation  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  will 
work  in  this  country. " 

"Artist  In  The  leading  editorial  in  Rural  America  (November) 

Residence"        says  in  part:  "The  appointment  of  John  Steuart  Curry  as 

'artist  in  residence'  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an- 
noa;nced  by  President  Glenn  Prank  recently,  sets  going  at  the  State  Univer 
sity  a  new  movement  ^-hiich  civic,  educational,  and  art  leaders  believe 
will  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  State. 
'The  terms  of  this  appointment  are  uniqiie,   in  that,  -jhile  Mr.  Curry's 
appointment  is  a  general  -university  appointment  and  he  is  to  have  con- 
tact with  all  phases  of  the  University  life,  he  will  sustain  a  special 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  college  of  agriculture  with  the  r"a-ral  youth 
of  Wisconsin, '  President  Frank  said  in  discussing  the  appointment, 
'Mr.  Curry,  along  with  Grant  Wood  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  is  distinctive 
in  the  degree  to  v/hich  his  art  draws  its  strength  from  the  very  soil  of 
America,  '  he  said.     'In  launching  this  new  educational  venture,  we  are 
undertaking  to  give  added  impetus  to  regional  art  as  a  force  for  rural 
as  well  as  urban  cult^are  in  this  Middle  West  area.  '     Commenting  upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr,  Curry,  Dean  Chris  L,  Christ ensen,  of  the  college  of 
agricultnare ,   said  that  he  felt  that  another  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
State  University  in  adding  opportunity  for  a  still  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  art  upon  the  part  of  the  rural  residents  of  the  State," 
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i;7eather  "In  the  first  "balloon  weather  oloservation  flight  ever 

Balloon  attenrpted  in  darkness  in  this  count ry^  Harvard  University 

Accurate  sent  a  "balloon  up  to  a  height  of  ahout  50»  000  feet  the 

morning  of  Nov.  30,"  says  a  Camhridge  despatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,     "It  sent  hack  a  radio  signal  indicating  a  temperature  of 
77  degrees  "below  zero.       •  Dr.  Charles  F.  Brooks,  director  of  the  univer- 
sity's meteorological  ooservatory -on  Blue  Hill,  from  which  the  ascension 
started,   said  that  the  "balloon's  report  proved  to  he  as  acc'orate  as  that 
of  a  plane.    Dr.  K,  0.  Lange,  who  designed  the  "balloon,  and  R.  D.  Feiter, 
who  "built  it,  sent  it  up  at  5  A.M.,  Just  as  the  army's  regular  morning 
weather  plane  took  off.    As  the  pilot  clim"bed  to  a  height  of  17,000  feet 
the  "balloon  "oohhed  alongside.     The  plane  gave  up  climhing  at  17, 00<"  feet, 
where  the  temperature  was  9  "below  zero,  "but  the  halloon  soared  ten  miles. 
It  was  pointed  out  at'  Harvard  that  reports  such  as  that  made  were  of 
value  to  meteorologists  hecause  analyses  of  conditions  in  the  upper  air 
masses  made  possi'ble  more  accurate  forecasts  of  surface  conditions." 


S'arm  "The  New  York  State  Agriculture  Departm.ent  has  dis- 

Food  closed  plans  for  a  State  farm  foods  exposition  in  Syracuse 

Fair  Jan.  6,  7  sind  S,  calling  the  new  venture  'the  forerunner 

of  a  proposed  annual  State-wide  indoor  fair  which  may  "be 


extended  to  other  cities!,'   says  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Alhany. 
"Designed  to  interest  consumers  in  foods  produced  in  the  State,  the  ex- 
position vdll  he  in  progress  at  the  same  time  as  the  Winter  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Vegetahle -G-rower s  Association  and  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Cluh  in  Syracuse.    More  than  a  dozen  leading  agricultural  organi- 
zations, including  the  State  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Federations  and  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  are  supporting  the  exposition." 

Stocking  An  editorial  in  Fur-Fish-Game  (December )  comments: 

Q;uail  "Quail,  for  the  first  time  in  histor^^,  were  released  this 

year  hy  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Department  in  G-eorgia,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute.  And 
these  were  state-raised  quail,  produced  on  the  state  game  farm  in  DeKalh 
County.     Fifty  pairs  were  released  through  the  sportsmen  of  the  Polk 
County  G-ame  Protective  Cluh  and  Floyd  County  G-ame  Protective  Association, 
The  release  is  described  as  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  great  game 
replenishing  program,  leading  to  the  eventual  realization  cf  the  state 
department's  dream  of  a  (reo  ^;ia  hunting  paradise.     The  birds  will  be 
given  full  protection  during  the  shooting  season  this  year  in  order  to 
bring  them  through  the  winter  in  fine  shape  for  the  breeding  season 
next  spring.     It  is  obvious  that  the  Georgia  G-ame  and  Fish  Department 
realizes  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  or  for  any  state  department  to 
produce  on  a  game  farm  shooting  stock  for  the  public.    State  game  farms 
csan  be  expected  to  produce  "but  breeding  stock  alone.     This  breeding  stoGk 
when  released  in  the  wild  must  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  shooting  stock; 
at  a  more  reasonable  cost.    Released  birds  must  be  protected  for  at  least 
one  year  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  increase  and  multiply 
and  reduce  the  statd  s  per  head  investment  irythem,  " 
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Section  3 
MAEKET  QUOTATIOITS 


Dec.  1  — 

Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  Quotations) :  slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  vealers,   steers  900-1300  ITds  goo'd  and  choice  9* 25-12*00;  cows  good 
5» 50-6. 50;  heifers  550-750  Ihs  good  and  choice  g. 50-11' 75?  vealers  good 
and  choice  9,50-11.00;  feeder  and  stocker  steers  5OO-IO5O  Ihs  good  and 
choice  6.25-S.5O.    Hogs:  16O-2OO  Ihs  good  and  choice  9.00-9.85;  200-250 
Ihs  good  a.nd  choice  9.40-10.00;  250-350  Ihs  good  and  choice  9.55-IO.OO; 
slaughter  pigs  100-lUo  Ihs  good  and  choice  7»35'"S.60.     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lamhs,  lamhs  good  and  choice  90  Ihs  fiown  g.25-9«25» 

Grain;  ¥0.  1  D .No .  Spr,  Ti/heat*  Minneap,  137-139;  No.  2  D.No.Spr.* 
Minneap,  136-5^;  No,  2  Am.Dur,*  Minneap.  1324—136^;  No,  1  Hard  Amher 
Durum,  Duluth,  13Sj-lU6t;  No,  2  Hard  Winter*  K.c'.  I2l|-127;  Chi.  I25- 
130^;  No.  2  S.R.Wr.  St.  Louis  125-125^;  No,  2  rye,  Minneap.  9^  5/^-99  5/S 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  112I-115J-;  St.  Louis  IO9-IIO;  No.  3  yellow,  Chi. 
IO2I-IO9;  No.  3  white  oats,  'Minneap.  kk  7/g-U6  7/g;  K.C.  Ug-|-51;  Chi. 
kG-kf^;   St.  Louis  No.  1  malting  "barley,  Minneap.  132-13^;  No.  3 

good  malting,  Minneap. 1 22-1 2S;  No.  2,  Minneap.  S9-9O;  No.  1  flaxseed, 
Minneap.  206-2lS. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Moimtains  ranged  $2.25-$2.50  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.90-f .o.h,  Presque  Isle,     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.65-$1.70  f.o.h.  Waupaca.  Idaho 
sacked  Bus  set  Burhanks  $2.35"$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicag;  mostly  $1.80 
f.o.h,  Idaho  Falls.    New  York  Yellow  onions  55^^-^5^  P®^  50-pound  sack  in 
the  East;  '^5^-55^  f.o.h.  Rochester.     Midwestern  stock  50^-65^  in  consum- 
ing centers;  ^5^-50^2^  f.o.h.  West  Michigan  points.     East  Shore  Virginia 
Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  $l,50-$2  per  stave  "barrel  in  the  East.  Delawar 
and  Maryland  stock  75^^**$1*30  per  "bushel  "basket  in  city  markets  Tennessee 
Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$l,Uo  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Danish  type  cahbage 
70^-90^  per  50-pound  sack  in  terminal  markets;   sacked  per  ton  $2U-$2S 
f.o,"b.  Rochester,     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  90^z^-$1.15  per  1^— "bushel 
hamper  in  city  markets.     New  York,  U.S. No.  1,  2i  inch  minimum,  Rhode 
Island  G-reening  apples  $1.37-|-$l.io  and  Mcintosh  $1.75-$1.90  per  "bushel 
"basket  in  New  York;  Rhode  Island  G-reening s  $1,30  f,o,"b.  Rochester. 

The  avera^'e  price  for  Middling  J / ^  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  advanced  16  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12.37 
cents  per  pound.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  12.07  cents. 
Docemher  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  16 
points  to  12.16  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
16  points  to  12. l4  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  ^e\i    York  were:  92 
Score,   33J  cents;  SI  Score,  33^-  cents;  90  Score,  33  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were;  Flats,  19-i-  cents; 
S. Daisies,   lS-|-lg-|-  cents;  Y.Americas,  IS-^-lS-J  cents.     Wholesale  prices  of 
fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urner  Barry  Company  quotations) 
were:  Specials,  ^^-^^i  cents;  Standards,  37-2  cents;  Eijsts,  35  cents. 
(Prepared  hy  BAE) 


*Prices  "basis  ordinary  protein. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


;*repared  in  tbo  Pr^s^  $i*r\  ice.  Office  of  Information,  I'nited  Staten  [>ep(irtmcnc  of  Agriculture,  for  tbv  [Mirpoix}  of 
proitcating  ull  shatlcg  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pre**  on  matterii  alTccting  ajUiculture.  particularly  in  Its 
economic  aspects  Approval  or  disapproval  of  viewa  and  opinioa«  quoted  U  expresaly  diisciaimeU.  Th<i  inient 
b  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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U.S .-ARG-S^IIiS  In  the  speech  ty  President  Roosevelt  in  Buenos  Aires, 

SAiriTAHY  in  which  he  promised  to  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 

CCirv'EIvTIOlJ  U. S, -Argentine  sanitary  convention  signed  a  year  a^c,  he 

said,  as  reported  "by  the  press:   " . .  .Q-ciarant ine  or  sanitary 
rogulaticns  sho^Jild  neither  be  used  as  disg-oised  tariff  ir.eas'ares  nor  should 
they  be  over  applied  except  in  accordance  with  strict  Justice .The  rati- 
fication of  this  convention  \vo"uld  maize  it  possible  for  Patagonia,  a  sheep- 
raising  area,  where  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease  has  not  existed,  and  which 
territory  is  separated  by  natural  barriers  from  the  cattle-raising  region 
of  the  republic,  to  be  relieved  from  the  sanitary  embargoes  now  placed 
upon  it ... " 


EULIITG-  C2T  The  first  attempt  by  protectionist  interests  to  oboain 

TSADS  PACTS       a  ccart  r-uling  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  reciprocal 

trade  agreements  act  failed  yesterday  v/hen  the  third  divi- 
sion, United  States  Customs  Court,  dismissed  a  test  case  there,  says  a 
press  report.    The  r^jiling  is  a  victory  for  government  attorneys  who  have 
fo'oght  the  efforts  of  George  S.  Pletcher,  president  of  the  Plcrida  Agri- 
cultural Tariff  Association,  plaintiff  in  the  action,  to  upset  the  C^dban 
trade  agreement  and  the  law  itself  on  the  ground  that  Congress  exceeded 
its  authority  in  delegating  treaty  making  and  other  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent . 


LlAP.G-IirS  ON  As  a  res-alt  of  the  advance  in  prices  of  grain  fut'ures, 

SIAIIT  FJTUP2S        some  of  the  leading  m.embers  of  the  Chicago  Board  cf  Trade 

are  asking  higher  mSirgins  on  fresh  co:imitments  in  the  m-ar- 
ket .     One  house  announced  yesterday  that  margin  requirem-cnt s  on  Pecemiber 
wheat  and  rye  v/ould  be  15  cents  a  bushel:  December  corn,   12  cents;  and 
December  oats,  6  cents.     Other  deliveries  of  corn  futures  must  be  miargined 
to  10  percent  cf  the  purchase  or  sale  price,  but  not  less  than  10  cents  a 
bushel,     (irev:  York  Times.) 


RSS^IG-rSATOP  The  Pacific  Pr^s:dt  Express  Company,  wrj.ch  Is  Jointly 

CAR  PUPCPASS      owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company/  and  the  Union  Pacific 

Railroad,  will  buy  2,000  refrigerator  cars  and  reb-oild 
1,750  at  a  cost  of  $10,500,000,   it  was  announced  yesterday.     The  1,750 
cars  will  be  rebuilt  in  the  Pacific  Pr-jit  Express  Company's  shops.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $2,715,000.  (Press.) 
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Leather  "Some  time  ago,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 

Research  Journal,   "experts  of  the  department  of  agriculture  noted 

that  the  leather  iDinding  of  hooks  freqjjiently  used  lasted 
much  longer  than  that  of  hooks  onl^?-  seldom  handled.     Investigation  fol- 
lowed.    It  was  discovered  that  the  salt  in  the  perspiration  of  the  hook 
users'  hands  was  responsihle  for  keeping  the  leather  in  good  condition. 
Then  came  long  days  in  the  lahoratory  to  see  whether  salt  could  not  he 
used  in  treating  leather  destined  for  hindings,  perhaps  all  leather. 
The  department  is  now  convinced  that  it  has  worked  out  something  of  real 
value  in  the  preparation  of  soft  leathers.    Just  common  salt.'    A  suhstance 
readily  availahle  at  a  few  dollars  a  ton.     Its  proper  application  in  the 
process  of  leather  manufacture  will  save  lihraries  thousands  of  dollars 
in  costs  of  rehinding.     That  is  something,  though  there  are  those  who 
will  say  that  it  has  its  depressing  side  —  less  rehinding  will  m.ean 
less  use  of  leather.     It  is  prohahle  that  the  contrary  is  true.  Many 
hooks  will  prohahly  now  he  hound  in  leather  where  cloth  h^s  heen  used 
in  the  past.     Be  that  as  it  may,  again  the  world  has  moved  forward  a 
little.'.  ." 

Attracting  In  The  American  Farm  Youth  (Nov.),  an  article  on 

Game  "how  to  make  game  hirds  pay  on  yo-or  farm  "  includes  the 

following  paragraph;  "How  attractive  your  farm  can  he  made 
to  game  hirds  will  depend  upon  the  time  you,  the  memhers  of  your  family 
or  j/our  help  sjjend  on  the  joh.    As  with  any  other  crop,   the  production 
of  gamie  hirds  in  a  wild  state  necessitates  the  investment  of  time  and 
effort.     Vermin  control  and  the  provision  of  food  and  cover  are  essential. 
If  a  natural  year-round  food  supply  is  lacking,  it  v/ill  he  necessary  to 
plant  food  patches  for  the  hirds,  or  to  leave  grain  standing  along  hedges 
or  in  field  corners.     In  the  northern  states,  winter  feeding  is  sometimes 
necessary.    Animals  and  hirds  which  prey  on  game  hirds  (fox,  minks, 
weasels,    crows,  certain  h-awks  and  owls,  etc.)  can  he  controlled  hy  your 
hoy  or  a  hired  h-a.nd,     Generally  speaking,  one  man  can  control  verrndn  on 
a  thousand  acres  in  his  spare  time," 

Two  An  editorial  on  crop  insurance  in  the  Chicago  Journal 

Views  of  of  CoMnierce  (ilcv,  22)  mentions  the  recent  meeting  of  farm- 

Insurance         ers  from  five  states  at  Bismerck,  llorth  Dakota,  and  says: 

"They  can  understand  how  a  storage  system  of  crop  insurance, 
with  payments  ho'ch  v.^ays  in  non-perishable  foodstuffs,   can  he  of  service. 
If  we  put  away  our  surplus  in  fat  years,  they  reason,  and  draw  upon  it  in 
lean  years,  we  sKall  he  ahle  to  stahilize  the  income  from  our  windheaten 
soi~_p   c   •  Not  so  with  the  eastern  farmers  who  know  drought  conditions  only 
from,  accounts  in  t^rpe  pressed  on  \7hite  paper-stock.     Barring  rather  cas'ual 
flood  d^ingers  in  certain  sections,   their  soil  is  as  safe,  as  free  from 
accident  as  the  safe-deposit  vault  in  the  village  hank.     Their  view  of 
crop  insuran.ce  is  in  favor  of  a  purely  voluntary  system  —  only  for  those 
v/ho  need  it.     It  is  the  prohlem  of  Mr,  Wallace  to  hring  these  tv/o  loose 
ends  together  for  nation-v/ide  cooperation.  . 
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Paper  '•From  a  liability,"  says  an  article  in  The  TiinlDerinan 

Waste  (Nov.),   "paper  chemists  at  the  plant  of  the  Eainier  Pulp  & 

on  Eoads  Paper  Co.,  Sheltorii  Washington,  have  succeeded  in  turning 

waste  digester  liquors,  with  a  heavy  lignin  content,  into 
a  valualDle  material  for  the  elimination  of  road  dust.    Exhaustive  tests 
with  'raylig',  as  the  product  is  termed,  have  "been  conducted  in  several 
far-flung  parts  of  the  United  States,  all  with  equally  fine  results.  To 
communities  where  heavy  trucking  operations  are  conducted  hy  loggers  and 
other  haulers,  the  'raylig'  treatment  offers  relief  from  the  dust  nuisance. 
Track  operators  working  on  private  roads,  have  also  "been  seeking  a  "better 
and  more  lasting  treatment  than  sprinkling  with  water,  once  or  twice  a 
day.   ,  ,  In  the  East,  Maryland  highway  department  is  undertaking  a  com- 
prehensive road  stahilizat ion  program  this  fall,  extending  through 
dcto"ber  and  Novem"ber  and  up  until  the  snow  flies.     It  is  Using  raylig  as 
the  sta'bilizing  agent,  particularly  on  new  roads.     One  purpose  of  the 
treatment,  according  to  state  highway  officials,  is  to  prevent  frost- 
heaving  and  the  resultant  "bad  effects.     The  program  was  approved  on  the 
"basis  of  results  o"btained  in  New  Jersey,  v/hich  this  year  completed  treat- 
ment of  330  miles  of  highways  with  raylig  as  the  road  hinder," 

Italian  The  summary  paragraph  of  an  article  on    The  Italian 

Wheat  "Battle  of  Wheat"  by  Carl  T.  Schmidt  of  Coluin"bia  University 

Growing  in  Journal  of  Parm  Economics  (Nov.)  says:  "Striking  a 

"balance,  it  may  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  wheat 
campaign,  domestic  output  has  "been  raised  appreciably,  and  that  Ita,ly's 
dependence  on  wheat  imports  is  much  reduced,    Purthermore,  the  prestige 
of  the  fascist  regime  at  home  and  abroad  undoubtedly  has  been  enhanced. 
It  is  something  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  concrete  and  marked  advance  ' 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  a  commodity  easy  to  sentimentalize,  especial- 
ly in  Italy.    Also,  profits  of  the  lando\7ners  and  the  chemical  and 
machinery  industrialists  have  been  increased.     On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
of  these  achievements  has  been  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  agricultural 
equilibrium  of  the  nation,  possible  future  reduction  in  productivity, 
unnecessary  loss  of  export  markets  for  products  more  economically  pro- 
duced than  wheat,  and  higher  living  costs  for  urban  and  rural  workers." 

Need  Nev/  "New  and  better  varieties  to  replace  present  cling 

Cling  pea,ches  are  being  sought  by  the  pomology  division  of  the 

Peaches  state  college  of  agriculture,"  says  an  item  in  California 

Ciiltivator  (Nov.  21).     "The  Phillips  peach,  late  soa,son 
variety,  probably  the  most  largely  planted  in  the  state,  has  beei  found 
susceptible  to  gumming,  and  Sutter  county  alone  suffered  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  loss  last  year  from  this  cause.    As  the  Phillips  plant- 
ings are  running  out,  growers  would  like  to  have  varieties  not  susceptible 
to  such  injury^  Guy  L.  Philp,  associate  in  pomologj^,  has  developed  several 
promising  varieties,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Wight  of  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture,  also  has  a  veriety  believed  free  from  the  trouble,  Tuscan 
peaches,  earlier  ripening,  also  have  faults  the  growers  hope  may  be  ob- 
viated through  breeding  at  the  college.  Eleven  different  sorts  mil  be 
tried  under  orchard  conditions  on  land  furnished  by  the  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation  at  Wheatland,  and  it  is  hoped  there  by  trying  the  varieties 
under  the  same  environment,  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of  their  merit." 
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Deceml^er  2  —  Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  Quotations):  Slaughter 
cattle,   calves  and  vealers,   steers  900~13CO  Its  good  and  choice  9 •5*^" 
12.00;  cows  good  5.50-6,50;  heifers  55O-75O  Ihs  good  and  choice  g.5C~ 
11, 75 J  vealers  good  and  choice  3»50~ll«CO;  feeder  and  stocker  steers  5^0 
1050  Tos  good  and  choice  6.25-S.5O,    Hogs:  l6C-2CC  Ihs  good  and  choice 
9. 10-10. 00;  200-250  Ihs  good  and  choice  9, 60-10.10;  250-350  Ihs  good  and 
choice  '^,1^-10,10;  slaughter  pigs  100-lUo  Ihs  good  and  choice  7.75~^«75» 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs,  lamhs  good  and  choice  ^0  Its  down  S.00-S,90. 

Grain:  1\To.  1  L.No.  Spr.  TTheat*  Minneap.  137  3/S-139  3/^1  ^'0.  2  I). Ho. 
Spr.*  Minneap.  I36  3/g-13g  3/S;  Ho.  2  Am.Lur.*  Minneap.  I36-IUO;  Ho.  1 
Hard  Amher  IKiruin,  Duluth,  1U2-I5O;  Ho.  2  Hard  TTinter*  K.C,  12^-1224;  Chi 
127i~131;   St.  Louis  129;  Ho.  2  S.R.^r.   St.  Louis  12S;  Ho.  2  rye,  Minneap 
95^-100^;  Ho.  2  yellow  corn,  K.  C,  11^2-ll6;  St.  Louis  108-110;  Ho.  3, 
Chi.  106^-109-^-;  Ho.  3  white  oats,  Minneap.  ^5^-^74;  K.C.  ^9^-514;  Chi. 
U6^-U7i;   St.  Louis  Ug|-;  Ho,  1  malting  barley,  Minneap.  132-13^;  Ho.  3 
good  malting,  Minneap. 122-128;  Ho.  2,  Minneap,  ES-SS;  Ho,  1  flaxseed, 
Minneap.  207-g-219i. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.25-$2.50  per         pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.90-$2  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Roland 
Whites  $1.S5-$1.95  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $l.b5-$1.70  f.o.h.  Waupaca. 
Idaho  sa.cked  Erasset  Burhanks  $2.U5-$2.6o  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.75" 
$l.o5  f.o.D.  Idaho  Falls.     Hew  York  Yellow  onions  60^-S0^  per  ^C-vomid. 
sack  in  the  East;  53^~56?^  f.o.h.  Hochester.    Midwestern  stock  50^-65^2^  in 
consuming  centers;  ^74'-50^  f.o.h.  Grand  Rapids.      Hew  York  LrOJiish  type 
cahhage  70^-S5^  per  50-poiind  sack  in  terminal  markets;  sacked  per  ton 
$23-$26  f.o.h,  Rochester.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  90^z^-$1.35  per  ij 
"bushel  ho.mTjer  in  city  ms^rkets.     Delaware  and  Maryland  Jersey  type  sweet 
potatoes  75^^""$1«25  per  "bushel  hamper  in  city  markets.     Tennessee  Hancy 
Halls  $1.25-$1.U0  in  the  Middle  West.    Hew  York,  U.  S.  #1,  2-^  inch 
minimum,  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $1,25-$1.50  and  Mcintosh  $1.75- 
$1.85  per  hushel  "basket  in  Hew  York. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/S  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  advanced  h  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12.^1 
cents  per  pc^-ind.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  11. 98  cents. 
Decem"ber  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9 
points  to  12.25  cents  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  S 
points  to  12.22  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  Hew  York  wore:  92 
Score,  334  cents;  9I  Score,  334  cents;  90  Score,  33  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  Ho,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York  were:  Plats,  I92 
cents;  S. Daisies,  18-|-18-|-  cents;  Y.Americas,  IS^-lS-f  cents.  Wnolesale 
prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,   d±  Hew  York  (Urner  Barry  Company 
q^uotations)  were:     Specials,  37"374"  cents;   Standards,  36J  cents;  Firsts, 
35  cents.     (Prepared  hy  BAE) 
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;»rc|mred  in  the  Prcsa  Ser\  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Deportmenc  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aiTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects,  .\pproval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tho  iniem 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FOREIGN  TRACE  Commerce  Department  reports  forecast  yesterday  that 

EORECAST  America's  foreign  trade  v/ill  "be  the  greatest  since  1930. 

On  the  "basis  of  statistics  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year,  plus  indicated  trade  for  the  last  two  mionths,   officials  said  the 
nation  would  have  aggregate  dealings  abroad  of  $4,910,000,000,  counting 
hoth  sales  and  purchases.     This  would  be  an  increase  of  $581,000,000  over 
1935.    The  year's  so-called  "favorable  trade  balance"  which  was  estim.ated 
at  $130,000,000,  would  fall  substantially  below  that  of  1935,  however, 
when  exports  exceeded  imports  by  $235,000,000.  ■  (A.F.) 


CHAIyEPIOF  G.Page  3629,   grand  champion  steer  of  the  thirty-seventh 

STEER  International  Livestock  Exposition,   sold  at  auction  yes- 

terday for  $3  a  pound  on  the  hoof.    The  price  was  the  same 
as  that  bid  for  the  1935  grand  champion.     The  purchaser  was  Charles  R. 
V\falgreen,  of  Chicago.     The  grand  champion  steer  weighed  1,020  pounds.  His 
sale  added  3^3,060  to  the  bank  account  of  the  Oklahom.?.  A.  and  M.  College, 
which  exhibited  him. 


ARGENTIl^IE  A  Buenos  Aires  report  by  the  Associated  Press  says 

GRAIN  PRICES      the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  explained  yesterday  that  under 

a  new  decree  the  basic  mdnimum  price  guarantee  for  wheat 
and  linseed  was  removed,  but  the  minim"um  price  for  corn  was  maintained. 
It  said  market  rises  had  carried  wheat,  linseed  and  other  grains  above 
the  minimiJin  figures.     P.egarding  corn,  the  price  continues  above  the  set 
minim'om  and  thus  the  government  actually  is  not  handling  corn  at  present. 


GERMAN  POOD                A  Berlin  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times  says  every 
RATIONS              German  household  is  to  be  put  this  v/inter  on  government- 
enforced  rations  of  butter,  oleomargarine,  lard  and  other 
fats.     In  order  to  avoid  awakening  unpleasant  wartime  memories  connected 
with  food  cards,  each  household  is  to  be  registered  in  a  list  giving  the 
number  of  persons  in  a  family,  their  ages  and  occupations.     These  lists 
will  then  be  distributed  among  the  various  butter  dealers  and  butcher 
shops.   ;  
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CooperativG  Gordon  H.  Ward,  Virginia  Polytechnic  institute ^  con- 

Farm  Land  tributes  a  note, on  the  cost  of  terracing  farm  land  coopera- 

Torracing  tively,to  the  Journal  of  Parm  Economics  (November),  The 

last  paragraph  says:  "The  weighted  average  cost  of  protect- 
ing an  acre  of  land  with  terraces  "built  hy  the  outfits  of  the  eight  ter- 
racing associations  (formed  in    Southside  and  Piedmont  Counties,  Virginia, 
in  1935)  wa^  $1.44  during  1935.     It  is  possible  that  as  the  engineers  and 
operators  gain  experience  the  cost  can  be  reduced  below  this  figure.  Even 
at  a  cost  of  $2  per  aero  the  building  of  terraces  appears  to  be  a  worth- 
while investment  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  a  farmer's  land.    When  this 
cost  is  spread  over  a  period  of  years  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  of 
retaining  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
adding  fertility  every  year  in  the  form  of  fertilizer  to  replace  the  plant 
food  washed  away  from  untorraced  land." 

Phosphatase  H.  D.  Kay,  National  Institute  for  Research  in  Dairy- 

Test  for  Milk    ing,  University  of  Reading,  England,  reports  on  the  phos- 
phatase test  for  pasteurized  milk,  in  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Journal  (November).    He  says  in  part:  "The  new  method  depends  es- 
sentially on  the  facts  that  milk  is  a  biological  fluid,  and  that  like  most 
biological  fluids  it  contains  various  enzymes,  of  varied  thermolability. 
All  samples  of  rav/  milk  contain,  in  particular,  an  enzyme  phosphatase 
which  rapidly  hydrolyses  at  body  t empex'atures  phosphoric  esters  of  the 
type  of  glycerophosphates,  hexosephosphates ,  etc.     This  enzyme  is  not  only 
recognizable,  but  is  destroyed  completely  dulling  the  holder  process  if 
the  latter  is  carried  out  correctly.     It  is  a  most  fortunate  accident  that 
the  rate  of  thermal  destruction  of  phosphatase  in  milk  is  such  that  it  is 
only  just  completely  destroyed  by  the  minimal  temperature  and  time  of  ex- 
posure req\iired  for  legal  past  euiizat ion  in  G-reat  Britain  (145  degrees  P, 
for  30  minutes)  .     The  methods  of  determination  of  the  presence  of  this 
enzyme  are  now  so  delicate  that  quite  small  error.s  of  underexposure  (errors 
which  are,  nevertheless,  potentially  dangerous)   such  for  example  as  ex- 
posure to  143,5  degrees  P.  instead  of  145  degrees  or  exposure  at  145  degrees 
for  20  minutes  only,  or  the  addition  of  as  little  as  0.25  percent  of  raw 
milk  to  the  pasteurized  bulk,  may  be  detected.     If  is  of  first  importance 
that  over  all  ranges  of  time  and  temperatures  of  heating  of  milk,  i.e., 
in  the  'flash^  as  well  as  the  'holder'  range,  phosphatase  is  somewhat  less 
readily  destroyed  than  in  Mycobacterium  tuberculosis  so  that  a  heated  milk 
which  does  not  contain  the  enzyme  has  presumably  been  sufficiently  heated 
to  destroy  any  tubercle  organisms  originally  present.    Since  these  are  the 
most  heat-resistant  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  likely  to  occur  in  milk 
all  the  original  pathogenic  flora  must  have  been  destroyed..." 

Grain  Grain  &  Peed  Journals  (November  25)     says:   "The  grain 

Grading  trade  has  worked  for  years  to  secure  the  improved  grading 

of  shipments  and  each  year  the  reduced  changes  in  the  grad- 
ing of  cars  appealed  showe  conclusively  that  the  samplers,   inspectors  and 
supervisors  are  exercising  greater  vigilance  than  ever  and  thereby  render- 
ing a  more  dependable  service  to  grain  shippers  and  buyers.    The  unexpected 
success  of  recent  sessions  of  the  grain  trading  schools  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  a  federal  supervisor  showed  that  grain  merchants  are  eager 
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to  attain  greater  efficiency  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  grain  they 
handle.    V.Tien  the  shippers  "beconie  more  proficient  in  classifying  their 
jpiu'chases ,•  the;"  will  s>'^xely  c>:'"-"^-in  more  satisfactory  vet-jxn^  frcin  their 
shipments.    "u--en  tliO  practices  and  niethcds  of  saiiiplirig  and  grading  grain 
are  uniform  tliroughout  the  land,  uniform  res^alts .  can  "be  expected." 

V;estern  "Report s  ; from  the  lettuce  industry  are  not  entirely 

Lettuce  of  strikes,  riots  and  gas  bombs,"  says  Business  Week  (ITovem- 

ber  28) .     "Despite  publicity  surrounding  the  labor  war  at 
Salinas;  California,  center  of  that  state's  lettuce  area,  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia wiio  produce  about  93  percent  of  the  nation's  supply,  sec  a  good 
season  drawing  to  a- close.     In  Arizona,  growers, this  week  (LTovembcr  25) 
got  under  way  on  tho*"brief  period  of  picking,,  .packing- and  .shippirig  of 
the  '  green- gold' .    Returns  will  be.  better  than  last  year's  when  3,400 
carloads  were  shipped  to- 200- cities  in,  44  states.    This  year  Arizona  has 
540  additiona.1  acTes  in  lettuce.    The  San  Fernando  valley  in  Southern 
California  is  harvesting  about  1,800  acres.    The  Salinas-liVat sonvillc  area, 
largeGt  lettuce  producer  in  the  United  States,  was  "nard  hit  by  the  strike, 
but  some  bel'ated  packing-  is  in  progress.     In  1915,  Arizona  and  California 
shipped  five  carloads  of  lettuce.    This  year's  output  is  expected  to  fill 
43,000,000  cars — eno'o^'h,  say  the  statisticians    of  the  industry,  to  make 
3,125,000,000  salads. • 

Fish  as  "l^ews  reports  from  T.'ashington  state  that  in  a  coopera- 

Food  tive  effort  with  the  fi-sheries  industry  to  increase  the 

distribution  and  cons^amption  of  fish,  the  5"areau  of  Fish- 
eries of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  considexLng  embarking  on  a  series 
of  fish  cookery  lectures  and  demonstrations  -in  some  of  the  eastern  states 
similar  to  a  series  recently  completed  in  I/Iassa-chusett s, "  says  Rice  News 
(November)  .     "The  lectures  and  der:.cnst rations  will  be  given  by  I/liss  Agnes 
I.  Webster,  fish  cookery  expert  of  the  bureau,  who  conducted  the  I.-lassa- 
chusetts  series  and  who  lias  just  finished  a  course  in  Washington  in 
cooperation  v/ith  the  Consumers  Council  of  Washington.    I.liss  Webster's 
job  is  to  work  with  local  women's  organizations,  teaching  them  the  art 
of  fish  cookery  and  abolishing' ancient  ideas  as  to  the  difficulty  of  cook- 
ing fish. . . " 

Land  Utilization         The  Planter  (Kuala  L'ompur,  I/.alaya,  October)  prints 
in'Malagra  an  address  on  "Forest  Policy  in  Ualaya"  by  F.  G-.  Browne, 

Forest  Department,  Kuala  Lumpur)    Under  the  section 
"Proper  Utilization  of  Land",  he  says  in  part:   "It  will  be  seen  that 
forestry  should  be  visualized  not  as  a  separate  industry  but  as  part  of 
something  much  larger,  namely,  the  proper  utilization  of  land.    Man  lives 
by  the  land  and  therefore  the  land  should  be  man's  first  care.    This  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  realized.    At  present  the  earth  supports  some 
2,000,000,0D0  people;  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  it  can  support 
about  6,000,000,000,  a  total  that  will  be  reached,  unles-s  the  present  birth 
rate  falls,  about  the  yeat  2,100.    The  accura-cy  of  this  estimate  may  be 
open  to,  some  doubt,  but  it  is  certainly  time  that     we    were  up  and  doing, 
organizing  the  land  so  that  both  "onder  production  and  over  production  of 
any  essential  commodity  can  be  avoided.     Such  an  organization  cannot  be 
perfected  until  a  common  land  policy  is  adopted  throughout  the  world,  but 
that  might  quite  possibly  happen 'at  any  time  nov/,,." 
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LecemDer  3  —  Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  Quotations):  Slaughter 
cattle,  .calves  and  vealers,   steers  ^QQ-l'^OC  Tos  good  and  choice  9*50- 
12.25;  C0V7S  good  5» 50-6.50;  heifers  550-750  l^s  good  and  choice  S»75~ 
11.75;  vealers  good  and  choice  9» 50-10.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers  5OO- 
1050  Ihs  good  and  choice  6.25-S.5O.     Hogs:  l6c~2CG  lbs  good  and  choice 
9.10-10.10;  2CO-25O  ros  good  and  choice  9.6C-1G,25;  25O-35O  Ihs  good  and 
choice  9 •^0-10,25;   slaughter  pigs  100-1^0  Ids  good  and  choice  7.75*'2»75» 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs,  lamhs.good  and  choice  90  Ids  dovm  8.00'-S,75« 

.    Grain:  No.  1  D.lTo.Spr.TTlieat*  Minneap.  lUl-]-U3;  ITo.  2  r/iTo .  Spr. * 
Minneap.  1U0-IU2;  No.  2  Ain.I>Lir.*  Minneap.  I35  7/g-139  7/S;  No.  1  Hard 
Amher  i>tLruiii,  Daluth  lUl  7/S-1^9  7/g;  No^.  2  Hard  TTinter*  K.C.  l2Ui-12gi; 
Chi.  I27-I3I;  St.  Louis  128;  No.  2  S.Il.T7r.  St.  Louis  12S;  No,  2  r^^e, 
Minneap.  97  l/S~102  l/S;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  II5-II7;  St,  Louis  1C7-|-' 
log;  No.  3,  Chi.  10^4^107;  No.  3  white  oats,  Minneap,  ^5  5/S-U7  5/2;  K.C. 
U8~51;   Chi.  ^5-^6;   St.  Louis  'kS^k<$;  No.  1  malting  Darley,  Liinneap.  132- 
13^;  No.  3  good  malting,  Minneap,  122-125;  No.  2,  Minneap.  g9~90;  No,  1 
flaxseed,  Minneap.  207-219 • 

Maine  sacked  Creen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.25-$2.50  per  100  po'onds  in 
eastern  cities;   $1.95-$1»97'2  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle.     T7isconsin  sacked  Round 
TThites  $1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.60~$1.70  f,  o,b,  TJaupaca,  Idaho 
sacked  Eusset  Buroanks  $2.50- $2, 70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.75~$1«S5  • 
f.o.h,  Idaho  Falls.     New  York  Yellow  onions  6o^-75^^  P^^  50'^po'O-nd  sack  in 
the  East;  h^(f;^^G^  f.o.h,  Rochester.     Midwestern  stock  55^"*65^  cons^om- 
ing  centers;  ^7"|"^-50^  f.o.o.  West  Michigan  points*     New  York  Danish  t3rpe 
cahhage  70^-90^^  per  ^O-pound  sack  in  terminal  markets;  $23«-$2d  f.o.'b, 
sacked  per  ton  at  Rochester,     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  $0.75~$1»35  P®^ 
1-|- "bushel  hamper  in  city  markets,    Maryland  and  Delawo.re  Jersey  type 
sweet  potatoes  §(;!^-$l  per  "bushel  "basket  in  city  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy 
Halls  $1, 25-31, UC  "in  the  Middle  West.    New  York,  U.S.  #1,  2-|  inch  minimum, 
Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples$l,  25-$l.  50'  and  Mcintosh  $1.65~$1.S5  per 
"bushel  "basket  in  New  York;  $1,25  f*o,l)^  on  Rhode  Island  Greenings  at 
Rochester, 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/8  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  advanced  2  points  from  the  previous  close  to.  12.^3 
cents  per  po-ond.     On  the  sam.e  day  last  year  the  price  was  11.92  cents. 
Decemoer  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  remained  un- 
changed at  12.25  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1 
point  to  12, 23  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamer^^  "butter  at  New  York  were:  9 2 
Score,  33f  cents;  91  Score,  33-^  cents;  90  Score,  33  cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Plats,  l^-s  cents; 
S, Daisies,   IS5  cents;  Y.Americas,  IS-i.  cents.     Wholesale  prices  of  fresh 
eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urncr  Barry  Company  ciuotations)  were: 
Specials,  37-37i  cents;  Standards,  35^3^-  cents;  Pirsts,  33-33-4-  cents, 
(prepared  "by  BAE) 


*Priccs  "basis  -ordinri.ry  protein. 
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repured  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Inforraotion.  Lnited  Staten  Depanmenc  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpo^^  of 
presenting  ull  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture.  particoUrly  in  Jts 
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RAILROAD  Substantial  increases  in  the  net  railway  operating 

INCOME  income  of  Class  1  railroads  in  all  districts  both  in  Octo- 

ber and  the  first  ten  months  this  year  and  compared  with 
last  year's  corresponding  periods  was  shown  yesterday  by  data  released 
simultaneously  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads.     The  October  total  of  $89,651,409  for  all  Class  1 
carriers  v/as  an.  increase  of  19.1  percent  over  the  corresponding  month 
last  year  while  $524,627,844  in  the  first  ten  months  was  32.3  percent 
more  than  net  operating  income  correspondingly  last  year,  (press.) 


AUSTRALIAN  A  Melbourne  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times  says  that 

WOOL  SALES         the  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  announced 

yesterday  that  in  the  five  months  ended  on  Novem.ber  30, 
1,133,940  bales  |old  for  21,322,947  pounds,   compared  with  1,162,061  bales 
at  19 , 658,  bSi'yco'rrespondingly  last  year.    Tho  return  was  the  highest  since 
the  1928-29  season,  except  1933-34,  when  more  wool,  however,  was  sold. 
The  average  for  the  graasy  was  14.60  pence  a  pouiid,  against  13.14  pence 
last  season,  the  highest  since  1928-29.    Average  bale  weight  was  307.24 
pounds,  against  306.90  in  1935.     Wool  not  sold  on  November  30  amounted  to 
1,126,935  bales. 


XlvlA-S  TREE  Axes  flev/  and  sav/s  sang  yesterday  in  answer  to  the 

HARVEST  demand  for  m.ore  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  Chris tmias  trees, 

says  a  Salt  Lake  City  report  by  the  Associated  Press.  A 
survey  among  forest  supervisors  turned  up  estimates  of  the  national  har- 
vest ranging  to  more  than  double  that  amount.     Washington  State  alone  will 
market  $2,000,000  worth.    Western  States  lead  in  tree-felling  volune,  but 
the  East,  in  particular  New  England,  contributes  to  the  Yuletide  toll. 
Heavily  productive  in  the  Midwest  is  Missouri's  Ozark  region.  Lalco-dotted 
Minnesota  produced  1,750,000  Christmas  trees  last  year.    Michigan  and  \.'is- 
consin  forests  contribute  to  December  saws.    The  Southwest,  too,  helps. 


BlPLOYl/iENT  President  Roosevelt's  tentative  suggestion  for  regis-- 

SURVEY  tration  of  the  imeraployed — rather  than  a  census  coimt  of 

the  jobless — was  said  in  informed  quarters  yesterday  to  have 
run  up  against  unanimous  opposition  in  the  Central  Statistical  Board. 
Sources  close    to  the  board,  which  is  composed  of  experts,  said  that  while 
it  had  not  voted  any  final  recommendations,  members  made  it  "quite  clear" 
at  their  last  meeting  that  any  system  of  voluntary  registration  of  jobless 
Y^ould  be  opposed,   (A. P.) 
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V7orld  Trade  "When  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  in  its 

Barriers  sessions  at  Chicago,  endorsed  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 

it  expressed  the  views  of  most  husiness  men,"  says  an  edi- 
torial in  Business  Week  (Novem-hcr  28).     For  practically  every  large  indus- 
try in  the  country  has  an  export  "business,  which  frequently  represents 
the  margin  of  profit.    And  export  business  depends  largely  on  the  recip- 
rocal program.    The  world  needs  a  leveling  down  of  trade  harriers,  and 
the  wider  you  can  spread  the  leveling,  the  freer  will  he  the  flow  of  trade. 
This  is  the  object  of  Secretary  Hull's  program,  v;hich  has  won  remarkable 
successes.     It  is  not  perfect;  there  are  certainly  some  details  in  which 
it  can  be  improved.    Vfhen  the  reciprocal  trade  act  comes  up  for  rcenact- 
ment  in  Congress  next  Juno,  there  will  be  a  vigorous  drive  to  change  it. 
But  the  main  attack  will  not  be  on  mcro  details;  it  Y/ill  be  on  vital  sec- 
tions of  the  act.     There  will  be  an  effort  to  prohibit  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  granting  concessions  on  farm  products.    But  the  departm.ent  needs 
this  authority,  which  it  has  surely  used  with  discretion.     Such  conces- 
sions as  it  has  given  on  farm  products  in  the  Canadian  treaty,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  carefully  hedged  to  avert  injury  to  our  farmers..." 

Ganges  "India  today  possesses  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 

Canal  portant  system  of  irrigation  in  the  world,"  says  the  Dalhi 

(India)     correspondent    of  Great  Britain  and  the  East  . 
(November),  "and  it  is  expected  that  the  recent  scientific  development 
of  hydroelectric  generating  schemes  on  irrigation  canals  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  power  available  at  canal  falls  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  improvement  and  acceleration  of  India's  agricultural  produc- 
tion.   The  principle  of  this  system  is  the  extraction  of  water  from  the 
subsoil  by  means  of  electrically  operated  tube  wells  and  an  instance  of 
this  recent  development  is  the  Ganges  Canal  Hydroelectric  Scheme  in  the 
United  Provinces,    The  Ganges  Canal  Scheme  will  eventually  commnd  an 
area  of  13,000  square  miles  of  agricultural  country  and  will  supply  elec- 
tric power  at  cheap  rates  primarily  for  irrigation  and  agri<^ultural  pur- 
poses, and  while  part  of  the  power  generated  will  be  allotted  to  indus- 
tries and  railways,  a  mjstjor  share  will  be  assigned  to  tube  well  irriga- 
tion and  will  provide  water  for  those  areas  which  are  not  within  command 
of  gravity  canals.     It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  power  will  be  available 
and  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer  for  the  crushing  of  sugar  ca^ne,  the 
grinding  of  wheat,  the  ginning  of  cotton,  the  h-olling  of  rice  and  similar 
operations." 

Food  and  Drug  "Consumers  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  work  of 

Administration      the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,"  says  an  editorial  in 

National  Consumer  News  (November  10).     "They  should  know 
about  it,  not  only  because  it  is  an  important  division  in  the  government, 
but  because  it  is  one  whose  work  is  intimately  related  to  the  welfare  of 
every  citizen.    The  annual  report  of  the  administration  has  just  been  is- 
sued.    It  is  a  document  vvhich  tells  of  the  constant  fight  being  waged 
against  dishonestness  in  the  m.anufacturc  and  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  of 
an  ever-present  watchfulness  for  dangerous  products.     It  is  a  document 
that  tells  of  an  unrelenting  vigilance  that  is  the  price  of  safety  for 
the  health  and  pocketbooks  of  the  American  consumer.    The  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  doing  a  notable  work.     It  has  received  the 
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high  praise  of  those  who  know  of  its  activities.    The  conscientiousness 
with  which  the  administration's  ^otk  is  performed  is  generally  recog- 
nized.   The  tremendous  amount  of  that  work  has  been  surprising  in  view 
of  the  kno'.vn  limitation  of  staff  and  funds..." 

Accomplishments         Herbert  C.  Henderson  is  author  of  H-H-H-H  in  Today 
of  4-H  Clubs      (Eecembcr  5).      One  paragraph  says:  "A  great  many  of  the 

(4-H)  club  members  come  into  the  work  on  their  own  initi- 
ative, or  because  their  interest  has  been  attracted  to  it  by  a  friond  who 
ia  already  involved.     A  great  many  also  come  in  because  of  outside  influ- 
ences.    Often  there  is  a  great  wall  of  family  resistance  to  be  torn  down 
either  from  within  or  without.    But  however  they  come  in,  there  is  no 
getting  around  the  fact,  which  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  farm 
country  can  tell  you,  thg.t  there  is  no  place  in  the  bush  or  on  the  steppes 
where  you  can  fire  a  cannon  without  hitting  a  surprising  example  of  accom- 
plishment.   There  are  failures,   of  course,  but  it  seems  only  fair  to  for- 
give them  in  the  light  of  results." 

Fertilizer  "Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  building  a  fertilizer 

Tanks  tank,"  s^ys    an  article  from  the  Pacific  .Rural  Press,  printed 

in  condensed  form  in  Parm.  Hews  Digest  (November).     "They  are 
coming  on  the  tenant  farm.s,  as  Y/ell  as  where  the  farm  is  operated  by  the 
owner.    At  Areata,   California,  iiV,  E.  Tonini  is  operating  a  leased  dairy 
farm  where  a  iertilir;er  tank  is  a  part  of  the  equipment.     The  tank  is 
built  beside  the  bax^n  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  wooden  corral  which 
is  quite  typical  where  dry  footage  calls  for  something  better  than  dirt 
for  winter  yardage  of  dairy  cows.    This  tank  is  60  foot  long,   16  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  deep... Mr.  Tonini  has  a  fine  herd  of  about  40  cows  and 
he  empties  the  tajik  twice  a  year,  getting  about  90  loads  of  liquid  manure 
at  an  emptying,  and  covering  about  8  acres  of  land  with  the  liquid  manure. 
He  says  that  the  tanlc  is  large  enough  to  taice  care  of  50  cows.     The  tank 
is  emptied  with  Swis3-m.ade  pumps ..  .There  is  practically  no  odor  fromi  this 
liquid  manm-e  and  practically  no  loss  of  f ertility. . . W.  D.  Pine,  farm 
advisor,  v;ho  introduced  the  fertilizer  tank:  of  H-omboldt  County,  says  that 
the  average  tank  probably  represents  a  cost  of  pretty  close  to  $500  by 
the  time  you  build  the  tank,  make  a  tank  wagon  and  buy  a  pump, . .During 
the  past  year  something  like  50,000  acres  have  been  irrigated  and  fertilized 
in  California  by  dissolving  compressed  ammonia  gas  in  the  irrigation  water. 
You  can  buy  gas  in  tanks  and  rig  it  up  to  release  the  gas  into  the  irriga- 
tion water  where  it  quickly  dissolves." 

Japanese  "Japan  recorded  the  world's  highest  birth  rate  during 

Birth  Rate         1935,  a  completed  census  tabulation  has  disclosed,"  the 

Associated  Press  reports  from  Tokyo.     "Records  showed 
2,190,703  births,  an  increase  of  146,921  over  1934  and  a  rate  of  31.63 
births  per  1,000  population.    The  survey  also  showed  an  increase  in  the 
marriage  rate  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  divorces.     Eighty- two 
fewer  divorces  than  in  the  previous  year  cut  the  rate  to  0.7  per  1,000. 
The  marriage  rate  rose  to  8.04,  a  new  mark.    The  statistics  showed  a 
record  low  death  rate,  16.78  per  1,000,  although  the  total  of  1,161,936 
registered  deaths      during  1935  still  was  higher  than  the  percentage 
for  most  other  countries." 
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FEST  FulJD  A  resolution  urging  a  $5,000, CCO  federal  rand  to  com- 

"UHG-ED  "bat  the  menace  of  grasshoppers,  chinch  Dugs  and  other  crop 

pests  was  adopted  Saturday  "by  agricult^aral  delegates  from 

twelve  states.     Canada  and  Argentina  were  also  represented.     Dr.  J.  R.  ij 

Parker  of  Montana,   senior  federal  entomologist,  told  delegates  that  the  ^ 

1937  grasshopper  infestation  may  triple  in  intensity  that  of  1936.  Eg 

estimated  that  tv/enty-t7/o  midwestern  and  western  states  would  neod  81,352  ,i 

tons  of  dry  poison  m.ash  to  combat  the  menace,  compared  to  27,963  tons  'oscd  'J 

this  year.    He  placed  the  cost  of  needed  sup-olies  at  $1,600,587.     (A.?,)  ^  if 

  ■< 

im 

U.S.  UlM,  A  revival  of-American  export  trade  in  dom.estic  wines, 

EXPORTS  of  which  shipments  abroad  have  oeen  negligible  since  pro- 

hibition, was  foreseen  by  the  Department  of  Comm.erce  yes- 
terday after  production  and  consumption  in  eighteen  foreign  countries 
regarded  as  potential  markets.    Wine  production  in  tho  United  States  dur- 
ing the  195c**36  fiscal  year  am.ounted  to  about  170,000,000  gallons,  compared 
with  78,000,000  gallons  in  1933-34  and  92,000,000  gallons  in  1934-35. 
About  520,000,000  gallons  of  v/ine  enter  v/orld  trade  ann'oaJly,  or  about  12 
percent  of  world  production,  (rpess.) 


G-EHlvIAN  Germany's  cam.paign  for  Latin-American  markets  has  re- 

TEA23IITG-  suited  in  the  displacemient  of  the  United  States  ircm  its 

traditional  position  as  Brazil's  leading  supplier,  accord- 
ing to  trade  figures  covering  the-  first  six  months  of  1936.    The  rem.ark- 
able  G-erman  advances  have  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  "aski" 
mark  system  of  cor.pensat ion  trading,  it  was  stated  yesterday  by  the  Pan 
i^merican  Union,  and  tho'ogh  the  United  State's  share  of  the  Brazilian  m.ar- 
ket  has  decreased, Brit ish  and  Belgian  sales  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  German  drive.     Second  only  to  Germany  in  recording  gains  in 
the  Brazilian  m^arket  has  been  Argentina.  (Press.) 


CORl^'  KUSXERS'  Corn  huskers  generally  found  1936  a  less  profitable 

EAHICIITGS  season  than  1935,   says  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Des 

Moines.    Their  pay  was  a  cent  or  two  higher  per  bushel  com.- 
pared  with  last  year  but  earnings  were  m:uch  less,  said  agricultural  offi- 
cials in  seven  Corn  Belt  States.    The  miain  reason  was  the  drought  which 
reduced  the  nation's  corn  crop  40  percent  below  1935  production. 
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Antigen  Science  (December  4)  prints  an  address,  The  Structure 

Study  of  Natural  and  Synthetic  Antigens,  "by  Dr.  Michael  Heidel- 

"berger,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York.      He  says  in  con- 
clusion: "Our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  antigens,  while  still  frag- 
mentary, has  at  least  progressed  to  the  extent  that  we  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  chemical  character  and  some  inkling  of  the  chemical  differences 
bet?;een  antigens  which  m.ay  be  expected  .to  give  rise  to  differences  in  sero- 
logical specificity.     We  are  also  beginning  to  acquire  precise  data  on  other 
chemical  substances  which  we  have  hitherto  designated  rather  vaguely  as 
antibodies,  and  there  would  even  appear  to  be  certain  advantages  in  con-     •  ' 
side ring  the  reactions  between  the  chemical  substances  known- as  antigens 
and  antibodies  as  chemical  reactions,  complicated,  it  is  true,  but'sub- 
Ject  to  the  same  laws  as  simpler  chemical  systems.     Ouryoung  science  of  ■ 
immuno-chemist ry  has  thus  demonstrated  its  utility  and  promise  as  a' power- 
ful aid  in  the  solution  of  many,  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  both  in 
biology  and  in  immunity  to  infectious  disease." 

Potato  "...f5ome  potato-growing  sections  realize  that  the  old 

Grading  methods  of  m.erchandising  the  crop  are  no  longer  sat isfactory- 

and  by  offering  the  m.arket  a  more  uniform  and  higher  quality 
of  potatoes,  they  are  rapidly  building  a  reputation  for  themselves,"  says 
an  editorial  in  the  Anerican  Potato  Jo'ornal  (November)  ,     "There  is  little 
question  that  others  will  be  compelled  to  fall  in  line.    The  consuner  de- 
sires uniformity  in  the  potatoes  he  buys.    The  newly  developed  U.S.  Extra 
No.  1  grade  will  be  used  by  many  to  fill  this  dema.nd.    Larger  and  more  • 
uniform  potatoes  should  result  from  this  grade  standard.     The  consumer 
will  also  look  for  cleaner  potatoes.     G-rowers  in  several  states  now  are 
washing  the  crop.     This  fall,  in  Chicago,  v/ashed  potatoes  brought  from 
10  to  30  cents  more  than  unv/ashed  potatoes.    Washing  will  surely  become 
more  generally  practiced  and  those  sections  which  refuse  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  selling  a  clean  product  are  almost  certain  to  be  penalized. 
Some  sections  are  fortunate  in  having  a  soil  v/here.     reasonably  clean, 
bright  potato  can  be  produced  without  v/ashing.     In  these  cases  it  may  not  ■ 
be  necessary  to  clean  the  tubers  in  dry  weather  and  a  brushing  machine 
may  clean  them  satisfactorily  when  the  soil  is  wet.    The  old-fashioned 
potato  is  no  longer  popular.     In  its  place  one  v/ill  soon  find  a  uniform, 
clean,  hright  product." 

Variety  in  "Work  done  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  by  Dr.  0. 

Nectar         ■       W.  park  indicates  great  variation  in  the  yield  of  nectar  ' 
Secretion  by  different  varieties  of  the  same  plant  under  the  same 

environmental  conditions,"  says  an  editorial  in  American 
Bee  Journal  (December).     "Park  found  that  one  variety  of  gladiolus  yielded 
three  times  as  much  nectar  as  another  variety  grown  in  the  same  plot  of 
the  college  garden.    This  work  has  not  been  carried  far  enough,  as  yet, 
to  give  us  much  information  regarding  such  variations  but  interesting  pos- 
sibilities are  opened.    May  it  not  be  that  one  variety  of  apples  will 
yield  much  more  freely  than  another  in  the  same  orchard?     If  so,  this  miay 
account  for  the  fact  that  at  times  the  bees  visit  one  section  of  an  or- 
chard more  freely  than  another  with  the  result  of  a  better  set  of  fruit. 
Similar  variation  may  account  for  the  fact  that  white  Dutch  clover  gives 
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so  much  more  for  the  "bees  in  one  spot  than  in  another  or  that  sv/eet  clover 
or  "buckwheat  or  other  honey  plants  "behave  in  like  manner.    We  have  not  as 
yet  scratched  the  surface  in  the  study  of  our  honey  plants.     It  is  al- 
together- probable  that  when  wo  know  more  about  the  behavior  of  the  plants 
in  nectar  secretion  that  wo  will  begin  selecting  strains  which  are  abun- 
dant in  their  nectar  secretion  from  which  to  propagate..*" 

Research  in  "It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  the  average  ^prac-- 

Ij-umber  tical  l^.berman  laughed  scornfully  at  the  suggestion  of 

the  value  of  scientific  research  in  marketing  limber," 
says  an  editorial  in  Southern  Lumberman  (Docem.bor  1).     "Everybody  knew 
what  lumber  was.    The  scientists  couldn't  tell  them  an^rbhing  new  about  it. 
But  times  have  changed.    Recently  at  the  hardwood  meeting  in  Memphis  two 
of  the  speakers  em.phatically  voiced  their  belief  in  the  need  for  a  program 
^of  technical  research;  and  in  the  Appalachian  hardwood  progrsjn  at  Cincirmati 
y/the  same  'time  one  of  the  l-ombormen  speakers  urged  the  hardwood  industry  to 
recognize  the  wisdom,  of  establishing  a  laboratory  as  a  m.eans  of  learning 
more  about  the  properties  of  their  product.    Lurnbermien  have  had  time  to 
fninlc  d'uring  the  dull  times  and  they  have  been  thirjking.    All  this  talk 
about  the  value  of  research  work  is  the  outward  evidence  of  the  stirring 
of  new  ideas  in  lumbermen's  m.inds.    The  day  may  not  be  so  far  off  when 
the  labora-tory  is  the  active  and  helpful  ally  of  the  lumber  sales  manager. 
He  has  seen  it  operate  to  snatch  markets  away  from  him;  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  materials  or  the  discovery  or  new  uses  for  old  ones.    He  might 
as  well  get  the  laboratory  on  his  side  and  start  it  to  v^orking  for  him." 

Vegetation  and  "G-reen  vegetation,  we  are  told,  is  necessary  to  the 

Water  Supply        com.position  of  the  very  air  we  breathe  and  to  the  continu- 
ance of  our  water  supplies,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 
Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  (October  1).     "That  idea  might  seem  to 
us  fantastic,  but  certainly  without  proper  air  and  water  we  would  perish 
quickly  in  a  dry  and  choking  atmiosphere.    However,  the  importance  of 
tree  life  to  the  well-being  of  every  country  on  this  planet  is  not  suffi-^ 
ciently  understood.     The  influence  of  forests  on  the  circulation  of  water 
on  the  earth's  surface  is  also  not  yet  fully  understood.     It  is  now  claimed 
that  land  covered  with  grass  or  crops  contributes  through  direct  evapora,- 
tion  and  through  transpiration  m.ore  vapour  to  the  air  than  bare  moist 
soils .Lowdermillc,   in  his  recent  investigations  of  the  influence  of  the 
fore^st  on  rainfall,   found  that  the  increasing  dryness  of  the  interior  of 
China  is  brought  about  by  the  decreased  humidity  of  the  air  du^  to7"iores- 
tation,     Tliis,  together  wuth  the  erosion  following  deforestation,  has 
caused  serious  disturbance  to  the  entire  circulation  of  v/ater  in  China, 
Whether  forests  actually  increase  rainfall  m.ay  be  still  a  question,  but 
their  influence  on  the  distribution  of  rainfall  over  the  land  has  a  good 
foundation  of  scientific  fact." 

Trade  Pact  A  London  report  by  the  Associated  Press  says  that  the 

text  of  the  recently  completed  Anglo-Argentine  trade  agree- 
ment v;as  published,   giving  Britain  the  right  to  impose  3,000,000-pound 
sterling  annual  duty  on  Argentine  beef  imports  until  December  31,  1939, 
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Eecein'ber  U  —  Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  Qij.otations)  :  Slaughter 
cattle,  calves  and  vealers,   steers  9CO-I3OO  Ihs  good  and  choice  QoO- 
12,25;  CCV7S  good  5« 50-6,50;  heifers  550'"T5G  I'^s  good  and  choice  S,75-* 
11,75;  vea-lers  good  and  choice  3oC'-10»50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
5OC-IO5C  los  good  and  choice  5.25-3,50.    Eogs :  l6C-200  lbs  good  and 
choice  9.15-9. S5;   200-250  Ics  good  and  choice  9,70-10.05;  250-35^  I'bs 
good  and  choice  9.30-10,05;   sla^oghter  pigs  100-lUc  lbs  good  and  choice 
7.75'"S.35.     Sla'oghter  sheep  and  lambs,  lanibs  good  and  choice        lbs  do^m 
S.CO-S.9O, 

Orain:  l^o.  1  i:,iTo.  Spr.mieat*  Minneap.  lUl-|-lU3|;  Xo.  2  O.ITo.Spr.^ 
Minneap.  llio-|--lU2j;  7.0.  2  Am.lDur.*  Minneap.  135f-13S4:  ITo.  1  Hard  Amber 
I>ar-am,  I^aluth,  lUo-i-lUsi;  No.  2  Hard  TTinter*  K,C.  125i-129i;  Chi,  127i~ 
13^t;  'm.  2  S.E.wr,"^  St.  Louis  129;  ^0.  2  rye,  Minnear.'  92-103;  No.  2 
yello^T  corn,  Z,C.  115t-llG|;  St.  Louis  107-|-110-;V;  jtq .  _3,  Chi.  10^1-107^; 
St.  Louis  1^5t^l07;  ITo.  3  Y^rhite  oats,  Minneap.  ^l5x-H7-i-;  K.C.  Uoa„51-|; 
Chi.  ^65-      •  ■      ^^7;  St.  Louis  hS^;  Uo.  1  malting  barley,  Minneap, 

I32-I3U;  :io.  3  good  malting,  Ivlinneap.  122-12S;  ITo.   2  Minneap.  ^3-^30; 
No.  1  flaxseed,  Minneap,  203-220. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.25-$2.5'^  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities:  "f^isconsin  sacked  Round  TThite  $1.SO-$1.90  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;   $1,60-$1.70  f.o.b.  T7aupaca.     Idaho  sacked  Hasset  Burbanks 
$2.U5-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;   $1.30-$1.S'5  f.o.b.  Idaho  Falls. 
New  York  Yellow  onions  60^-75^  psr  5^-po"-^^  sack  in  the  East;  5^^-59^ 
i.o.b,  Rochester.    Midwestern  stock  55^-65^  in  consuming  centers;  ^7"^ 
5052^  i.c.b,  TTest  Michigan  points,     Delaware  and  Mar^^land  Jersey  t^rpe 
sweet  potatoes  75^""$1.15  per  bushel  basket  in  terminal  markets,  Tennessee 
Nancy  Halls  $1t$1.^  in  the  Midd.le  TTest.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
60^-90^  per  50-po-'jnd  sack  in  city  markets;   $22-825  sacked  per  ton  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  Sl-$1.374"  per  l-|-bushel  hamper 
in  the  2ast,     New  York,  U,  S.#l,   2^  inch  minim^Jim,  Rhode  Island  C-reening 
apples  $1.25-S1,40  and  Mcintosh  $1.65-$1,35  per  bushel  basket  in  New 
York;  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $1.3C  f.o.b,  Rochester. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/3  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  markets  remained  unchanged  from  the  previous  close  at  12.43 
cents  per  po-'ond.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  was  11.9^  cents. 
December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2 
points  to  12,23  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
1  point  to  12.2^  cents, 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamerj"  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  3--  cents;  9I  Score,  33f  cents;  90  Score,  33i  cents.  TJhole^e 
prices  of  No,  1  fresh  Amierican  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Elats,  13^  cents; 
S. Daisies,  13|  cents;  Y, Americas,  13-|-  cents.     "Wholesale  prices  of  fresh 
eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urner  Barry  Company  quotations!^  v^ere: 
Specials,  35-J-  cents;   Standards,   35~36  cents;  Eirsts,  33-33^  cents, 
(prepared  by  3AE) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


r*repured  in  the  Press  StTvice,  Office  of  Inforraation.  Inited  States  Deponmenc  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpos»c  of 
presenting  uU  sliadcs  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  .\pprovaI  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinioos  quoted  Is  expressly  diiselaimed.  Tho  in;em 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WAGES  AND  Lower  prices  rather  than  higher  wages  are  needed  if 

PRICES  production  in  the  United  States  is  to  rise  to  a  level  that 

will  return  the  1929  standard  of  living,  Dr.  Harold  G-. 
Moulton,  president  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  asserted  yesterday  at  the 
convention  of  the  Motor  and  Eq.uipment  Wholesalers  Association.     To  achieve 
such  standards  as  we  had  in  1929  -would  require  8,000,000  to  -9,000,000  ad- 
ditional workers  in  the  durable  goods  industries  alone  during  tho  next 
five  years,  Dr.  Moulton  said,  and  an  additional  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
workers  would  he  needed  in  the  consumer  goods  field.     Longer,   rather  than 
shorter  working  hours  are  required,  he  asserted,  and  any  rise  in  prices  ■ 
due  to  higher  wage  costs  will  tend  to  hamper  distribution.  (Press.) 

TREASUHY  Despite  the  record  low  interest  rate  of  2  l/2  percent 

SUBSCRIPTION       on  long-term  government  securities,  the  Treasury's  Decem- 
ber 15  cash  offering  of  $700,000,000  in  13-17  year  bonds 
was  oversubscribed  more  than  four  times  when  Secretary  Morgenthau  closed 
the  books  last  night,  (Press.) 


JURY  -  The  right  of  government  employees  to  serve  on  criminal 

DUTY  juries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  upheld  by  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court  yesterday.     In  a  forceful  opinion 
read  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  the  court  ruled  it  was  "far  fetched  and  chi^ 
merical"  to  suggest  that  government  employees  should  be  barred  from  jury 
service  because  they  might  be  fearful  of  losing  their  jobs  if  they  decide 
against  the  government.     (Washington  Post,) 

COIvIMODITY  The  Supreme  Court  in  making  seventeen  decisions  yes- 

ACT  RULING-         terday  refused  to  go  into  an  attack  upon  the  Commodity 

Exchange  Act  by  a  Chicago  commodities  trader  and  a -group 
of  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.    The  law  amended  the  G-rain 
I\itures  Act  under  which  grain  markets  have  operated  for    fourteen  years 
and  subjected  to  government  regulation  the  exchanges  dealing  in  grains, 
butter,  eggs  and  Irish  potatoes.  (Press,) 

MONTGOMERY  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  yesterday  reported  Novem- 

WARD  RECORD       ber  gross  sales  totaled  $35,979,214,  an  increase  of  19.63 

percent  over  November,  1935,  establishing  a  new  all-time 
record  for  the  month.     Eor  the  10-month  period  ended  November  30  sales  1935 
totaled  $302,577,265,  an  increase  of  21,95  percent  over  the  corresponding/ 
period  and  also  a  new  all-time  record.     (A, p.)  • 
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Rural  Home  "The  nianner  in  which  state  and  federal  governments 

Makers  helped  350,000  organized  farm  women  study  "better  buying  and 

budgeting  techniq^ue  during  tho  past  year  affords  interesting 
reading,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Davenport  Democrat  (i^Fovcmbor  25). 
"These  rural  homxO  makers,  widc-awal:o  housewives,   sought  and  found  answers 
to  many  of  their  food,  clothing  and  hom.e  buying  problems  through  tliis 
source.    They  got  the  answers  with  the  help  of  their  homie  demonstration 
agents,  field  workers  of  tho  Ag'ricultural  Extension  Service,  Jointly 
supported  by  state  and  federal  goverrjnents. ,  •Learning  by  doing  is  the 
teaching  method  used  by  the  home  demonstration  agent.    The  housewife 
learns  to  make  good  bread  by  seeing  good  bread  baked  rather  than  by  read-* 
ing  a  recipe.    This  principle  of  self-help  and  group  activity  brings  the 
rural  home  malzer  into  close  partnership  with  the  home  dem.onstrat ion  agent. 
The  v;om.en  determine  the  projects  to  be  studied,  plan  the  program  and  as--  .. 
sume  the  responsibility  for  carrying  it  out.    The  homo  agent  furnishes 
technical  a.ssistance;  informs  each  group  of  the  activities  and  progress 
of  other  groups  in  the  county;  and  provides  exhibits  used  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  held  at  regular  intervals  in  fann  homes  throughout  the 
year.     The  Agricult"aral  Extension  Service  has  pcrform.ed  a  wonderful  work 
among  the  f-arm  women  of  tne  country.     It  is  a  service  that  has  well 
m.orited  its  cost  and  one  which  reflects  the  wisdom  of  the  governr.ient 
in  supplying  it." 

Cooperative  Heaching  the  highest  levels  on  record,  farmers'  co- 

Purchasing         operative  purchasing  of  supplies  am.ounted  to  $309,000,000 

in  the  1935-36  m.arketing  season,  or  an  increase  of  almost 
one- fourth  over  1934-35,  according  to  the  Cooperative  Division  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.    The  num.ber  of  farmiers'  purchasing  coopera- 
tives reporting^  which  was  2,112,  was  also  a  new  high.    The  number  in 

1934-  35  was  1,906,     Farmers  are  now  cooperatively  purchasing  farm  sup- 
plies and  general  m-erchandise  in  45  of  the  48  states  and  a  larger  per- 
centage of  associations  Sell  oil  and  gasoline  than  any  other  type  of 
supply.     SomiO  45  percent  of  the  2,112  associations  furnish  oil  and  gaso- 
line, 42  percent  feed,  30  percent  seed,  25  percent  fertilizer  and  12 
percent  coal.    Approximately  a  mdllion  farmers  arc  now  miom^bers  of  co- 
operatively owned  and  controlled  purchasing  associations  which  are  most 
numerous  in  the  midwest  em  and  northvve  stern  states  and  in  Hew  York  and 
California.    The  business  of  the  2,112  farmer  cooperatives  7;hich  are 
engaged  primarily  in  p-'orchasing  am.ounted  to  i:p241 ,000,000  during  the 

1935-  36  season,  while  additional  cooperative  purchasing  business  of 
$68,000,000  was  reported  by  farmers'  marketing  associations  which  sell 
supplies  to  their  miembers  as  a  sideline  activity-.     (ECA,  Uo .  8-65.) 

Rural  Power  C-overnor  MciTutt  of  Indiana  declared  recently  that 

rural  electrification  was  the  outstanding  single  achieve- 
ment of  the  last  four  years  :n  mailing  "a  happier  ;home  life".    He  spoke 
at  the  comxpletion  near  Lebanon  of  the  first  rural  electrification  project 
in  the  county,     "Availability  of  electric  power  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
the  farmers  has  long  been  a  dream,  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  electric 
utility  interests,  but  few  ever  dared  to  hope  to  see  their  efforts  bear 
fruit  as  soon  as  this,"  IvIcNutt  said,     (A, p.) 
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Wildlife  The  leading  article  in  December  Co"antry  Life  is 

Conservation        "American  G-unning — Sport  or  Slaughter?"  ty  Capt .  Faiil 

Curtis.    He  says  in  part:  "Sportsmen  are  at  last  asking 
each  other  v;hcre  v;e  are  heading — and  it  is  a"t)out  time.    The  shortage  of 
ducks  has  brought  this  home  to  them  more  than  anything  else.     In  my 
opinion  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  kind  of  shooting — not  as  good  as 
the  old  way  at  its  best,  but ' inf init ely  better  than  what  we  now  have, 
so  I  am  optimistic. .  .In  the  course  of  the  next  generation  one  m.an  in 
five  who  shoots  today  \vill  still  possess  a.  sporting  gun'and  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  it... At  the  present  time  not  one  in  five  of  our  shoot- 
ers has  a  right  to  shoot  and  when  this  group  is  eliminated  the  shooting 
will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  those  self-supporting  people  v/ho  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  privilege,  and  their  shooting  will  no  longer  be  drained 
by  the  parasites  who  now  consume  the  m.ost  of  it  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  situation,  .  .However ,   this  condition  cannot  coiiie  until  practically  all 
of  the  wild  game  has  been  destroyed  and  with  it  the  interest  of  the  free 
shooting  rabble — each  of  whom  has  a  vote  to  prevent  sane  game  legislation 
and  who  scram.bles    to  get  his  while  the  getting  is  still  worth  while — get 
it  for  nothing  and  'hang  the  future  generations'.     The  pork  barrel  of  the 
American  !Field  is  almost  empty;  another  ten  years  v/ill  bring  the  change, 
and  in  twenty  years  shooting  conditions  vdll  begin  to  swing  back,.. Then 
we  will  get  sane  laws  passed  and  trespass  with  a  gun  will  be  as  it  should 
be — a  mandatory  offence  against  state  laws  and  not  one  which  the  land 
owner  will  be  called  upon  to  enforce  at  his  own  expense  and  sometimes  his 
peril  to  boot.    The  land  ovmer  will  feel  encouraged  to  roar  or  purchase 
professionally  reared  gam.e,  such  as  pheasants  and  quail  and  by  that  time 
perhaps  grouse  as  well.     Farmers  owning  lands  adjacent  to  private  pre- 
serves will  reap  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  rent  the  shooting  privileges 
for  the  overflow." 

Wisconsin  The  two  m.ost  successful  years  in  history  are  reported 

State  Pairs       by  the  manager  of  the  vVisconsin  State  Fair  in  the  biennial 

statement  made  by  the  Depart m.ent  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
The  years  1935  and  1936,  he  reports,   "are  the  only  years  in  the  86  in 
which  the  state  fair  has  been  held  that  a  net  profit  has  been  shown  with- 
out the  use  of  any  state  appropriation  in  the  operation  of  the  fair." 
After  paying  all  bills  including  more  than  $85,000  in  premd^oms  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state,  the  fair  will  show  a  net  profit  of  ^21,000  which 
added  to  the  premiums  paid  brings  the  total  operating  profit  above  $100,- 
000  for  the  biennium.    A  new  all-time  attendance  mark  was  set  in  1935 
with  361,148  admissions.     This  m.ark  was  shattered  in  1936  with  an  atten- 
dance, of  439,446.     (National  Butter  and  Cheese  Journal,  November  25.) 

German  Super  Five  thousand  miles  of  "super  highways"  designed  to 

Highways  permit  automiObiles  to  travel  in  comparative  safety  at  a 

speed  of  112  miles  an  ho-or  are  being  built  in  Germany,  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  reported  recently  in  a  survey  emphasizing 
European  progress  in  rQGd  construction.     In  outlining  the  methods  being 
followed  to  care  for  fast  mooter  traffic  in  Germany,  "where  animal-drawn 
vehicles  still  are  the  rule",  the  Regional  Flan  contrasted  this  program 
with  modern  highway  work  in  the  United  States.  (Press.) 
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December  7  —  Livostoc>  at  Chi  ca<?ro  (Clocing  •Q:ac  tat  ions'  r  Slaughter 
cattle,   calves  and  vealers,   steers  9OO-I3OC  Ids  good  and  choice  9»75~ 
12.25;   cows>  good  5.5C-6.5O;  heifers  55C~750  ll3s  good  and  choice  ^.75^ 
12,00;  vealers  good  and  choice  9« 5C-'10. 50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
500^1050  ll)s  good  and  choic-  6.25-g.5C.     Hogs:  iGc-^SC'C  Its  good  and 
choice  9.UC-IO.IC;  200-250  l"bs  good  and  choice  9,90-10.30;  25O-35O  IIds 
good  and  ckoice  .lO.GO-lC  .3O;  slaughter "  pigs  lOC-l^C  IIds  good  and  choice 
g. 00-9, 25.     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamos,  lamhs  go.od  and  choice  90  l"bs 
domi  S. 00-9. 00. 

Grain:  l^o.  1  D.llo,  Spr.T^.?heat*  Minneap.  14li"lU,3f;  ITo.  2  D.No.Spr,* 
Minneap.  1^0j-lU2f;  No.   2  iiPi.Dur.*  Minneap.  135x^13 9f;  Ho,  1  H.Amher 
Durum,  Duluth,  lUoi-lUgi;  ITo.  2  Hard  Winter*  K.'c.  125^-129;   Chi.  127- 
129;   St.  Louis  1291-;  i^'^."  2  S.R,¥r,  St.  Louis  12g-^r;  He.  2  r3--e,  Minneap. 
97-loU;  Ho.  2  -ellow  corn,  E.G.  Il6-117-^;   St.  Louis  lOS^llOj;  Ho.  3 
yellow,   Chi.  106|~109;  Ho.  3  white  oats,  Minneap.  ^7  l/S~U9  l/g;  K.C. 
^9^-52;   Chi.  kG^s-^-jjj]  .St.  Louis  ^gj;  Ho.  1  malting  "barley,  Minneap.  132-- 
I3U;  Ho,  3  good  malting,  Minneap.  120-128';  Ho.  2,  Minneap.  g9--90-;  Ho,  1 
flaxseed,  Minneap,  2^9~220. 

Maine  sacked  G-re en  Mountain  potatoes  $2.25-$2.50  "oer  100  po^onds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1. 72-i--$l.  o2-J-  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.     TTisconsin  sacked 
Ro"and  TTnites,  U.   S.   Commercials,   1  car  $1.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1,59-$1»60  f.o.lD,  Wau-oaca,     Idaho  sacked  Russet  Bur  hanks  $2,50  carlot 
sales  in  Chicc.go;   $1.S0  f.o.lD,   Idaho  Falls.     Hew  York  Yellow  onions  50^~ 
75^  pe^  5C-po"and  sack  in  the  East;  Midwestern  stock  55^-05^  i^^-  consuming 
centei^s;  f.o.h.  Grand  Rapids,     Maryland  and  Delaware  Jersey  type 

sweet  potatoes  6^^-$l,25  P^^  "bushel  hasket  in  city  ma^rkets.  Tennessee 
Hancy  Halls  $1.25-$l,Uo  in  the  Middle  TVest.     Hew  York  Danish  tj/pe 
cabhage  50^-9^^  P^r  5C-pound  sack  in  termiinal  markets;   sacked  per  ton 
$22-$23  f.o.h.  Rochester.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  $1-$1.50  per 
1-g-  hushel  hamper  in  city  market s«    Hew  York,  U.S.  #1,  2-^  inch  minimijjn, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $1. 25~$1 . 37'i"  P^-  hushel  hasket  in  How  York; 
$1.25  f„o.t.  Rochester.    Hew  York  Mcintosh  $1 . 50-$2  in  Hew  York;  $1.65 
f.o.l,  Rochester. 

Average  price  Maddling  7/0  inch  cotton  in  ten  designated  miarkets 
advanced  h  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12,39  cents  per  pound.  On 
the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  was  11.73  cents.     December  futures 
contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  point  to  12.21 
cents,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  6  points  to  12,2^ 
cents. 

"Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were:  92 
Score,  3^  cents;  9I  Score,  3^4^  cents;  90  Score,  ,  33f  (cents.  Wholesale 
prices  of  Ho.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  How  York  were:  Elats,  19-^ 
cents;   S. Daisies,   IS^  cents;  Y.Am^ricas,   lo->7  cents,     Wholesale  prices- 
of  fresh  eggs,  mixud  colors,  at  How  York  (Urner  Barry  Comipany  quotations) 
were:   Specials,  3^1  cents;   Standards,  35~36  cents;  Eirsts,  33-33'J"  cents, 
(Prepared  by  BAE) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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pared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  Inited  States  Deparimenc  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reOeeted  In  the  prew  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  Jts 
economic  aspects,  .\pproval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinioofi  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tho  intern 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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REPAYMENT  OF  Asserting  that  when  its  books  are  finally  closed,  the 

RFC  LOANS  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will" not  have  lost  a 

dollar,"  Jesse  K.  Jones,  its  chairman,  said  yesterday  68 
cents  of  every  dollar  expended  on  its  own  responsibility  already  had  been 
repaid.    The  RFC  has  lent  $6,308,871,407  since  February  2,  1932.  The 
figures  are  exclusive  of  directed  disbursements  to  governmental  agencies 
and  expenditures  for  relief,  which  brought  the  total  to  $8,999,534,878. 
(Press.) 


ALASKAN  Increased  federal  appropriations  for  the  territorial 

COLONIES  government  to  aid  in  the  development  of  mining  and  trans- 

portation and  in  the  establishment  of  new  colonics  in 
Alaska  wore  recommended  by  Gov,  John  W.  Troy  in  his  annual  report.  The 
Matanuska  cclonization  scheme  had  proved  successful  and  had  added  to  the 
promising- outlook  of  the  territory,  tho  governor  stated,  but  he  added  that 
he  believed  that  future  colonies  should  be  smaller  and  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  local  markets.     Some  system  of  aiding  settlers  that  move  into 
the  territory  of  their  own  volition  to  develop  farms  also  should  be  adopted, 
he  said.  (Press.) 


SEARS  EGBBUCK  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  reported  yesterday  sales  for 

SALES  RECORD      the  eleventh  period  from  November  6  to  December  3  totaled 

$47,870,763,  an  increase  of  26  percent  compared  with  the 
corresponding  1935  period.     This  volume  established  a  new  all-time  high 
record  for  tho  period  and  brought  Sears' s  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
date,   from  January  30  to  December  3,  to  $435,803,581,  an  increase  of  26.9 
percent  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  (A.P,) 


JAIIAH  Based  upon  figures  published  by  the  Japan  Rayon  Associa- 

RAYON  tion  covering  output  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1936, 

Japanese  rayon  production  this  year  will  exceed  United  States 
production,  according  to  the  Textile  Economics  Bureaxi,  Inc.    Thus  Japan  will 
have  passed  the  United  States  as  the  world's  largest  producer  of  rayon,  a 
position  which  has  been  held  by  the  United  States  since  the  World  War. 
(Press.) 
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ImproVGinont  "...Seedsmen  are  not  the  only  ones  interested  in  the 

of  Seed  sub'^pct  of  better  seeds,"  says  W.  L.  Oswald,  editor  of 

Seed  World,  in  the  December  4  issue.     "Many  of  the  bureaiis 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  devote  the  major  portion  of  their  ef- 
forts to  the  promotion  of  bettor  agriculture  through  the  avenue  of  better 
seeds.     State  agricultural  experiment  station  workers  devote  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  developing  new  crop  varieties,  devising  meth- 
ods to  protect  growing  crops  against  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fun- 
gous diseases  and  determining  soil  fertility.     In  fact,  these  trained 
agricultural  workers  are  spending  their  entire  time  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture* . .There  are  perhaps  few  seedsmen  who  truly  realize  what  state 
agricultural  colleges  a.re  doing  in  the  breeding  of  now  crop  varieties. 
In  practically  every  state  new  agronomic  and  horticultural  varieties  have 
been  produced  through  years  of  experimentation  and  careful  breeding. 
These  new  varieties  are  almost  always  superior  to  existing  varieties. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  experiment  station  has  experi- 
enced in  the  past  has  been  the  distribution  of  these  new  varieties  that 
have  been  perfect ed. . .Here  is  where  the  seedsman  should  step  in  and  help. 
He  should  assist  in  this  distribution  of  new  and  improved  varieties.  He 
has  all  the  necessary  machinery  v/ith  v/hich  to  accomplish  this.    He  can  do 
it  cheaper  and  more  efficiently  than  any  other  agency.. •" 

Farming  "The  present  generation  of  agriculturists,  brought  up 

Standards  in  a  world  where  technical  education  is  playing  an  important 

part  in  increasing  efficiency,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  a 
new  set  of  farming  standards  is  being  created,"  says  Country  Life  (London, 
November  28).     "From  some  points  of  view  this  is  correct;  but  in  certain 
rospOcts  the  standard  of  farming  is  no  better  than  it  was  a  century  or 
more  ago.    This  is  plainly  evident  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the 
old  country  surveys  on  agriculture.    The  principal  change  that  has  taken 
place  is  in  respect  of  being  able  to  diagnose  troubles  more  accurately 
than  was  formerly  possible,  and  of  knowing  how  to  avoid  their  rec-urrence. 
It  is  not  always  realized  as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  that  the  stimula- 
tion of  production  has  always  presented  new  problems  to  each  new  genera- 
tion of  agriculturists .. .In  the  past,  success  in  agriculture  was  only  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  bitter  experience.    Today,  we  can  substitute  precise 
measurements  for  the  old-time  rule  of  thumb  methods,  and  it  is  possible 
therefore  to  be  forewarned  before  sinking  capital  in  the  buying  of  experi- 
ence.   That,  at  any  rate,  mairks  a  step  forward." 

Road  Tax  Number  X  of  a  series  on  articles  on  current  highway 

Diversion  problems,  in  Engineering  News-Hecord  (December  3)  is  "Road 

Users'  Taxes"  by  Roy  F.  Britton,  Director,  National  Highway 
Usgrs  Conference.    An  editorial  note  says:  ""Few  special  taxes  have  met 
more  complete  popular  acquiescence  than  the  gasoline  tax  and  the  motor 
vehicle  license  fee.    So  favorably  have  those  imposts  been  accepted  that 
acquiescence  has  courted  abuse.     Short-siglit ed  legislators  and  adminis- 
trators are  rapidly  developing  all  the  evils  forecast  by  students  of 
public  finance  for  the  indiscrminate  use  of  the  sales  tax.    The  greater 
evils,  as  the  spokesmen  for  road  users  regard  them,  are  the  diversion  of 
user  taxes  to  other  uses  than  highway  improvement  and  the  increase  in 
rates  due  to  wide  substitution  of  user  taxes  for  all  other  charges  for 
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roads.     In  the  article  in  this  issue,  these  are  the  evils  against  which 
argument  is  directed.    They,  however,  are  only  a  part  of  the  confusion 
of  purpose  and  complexity  of  administration  that  characterize  present 
special  road-user  taxation.    Unsponsored  distribution,  outrun  administra- 
tive facilities,   exemptions  and  refunds,  "bootlegging  and  adulteration, 
all  have  developed  into  menaces  that  call  for  a  thorough  revision  and  uni- 
fication of  road-usor  tax  legislation.." 

Silicon  in  "A  series  of  papers  upon  the  role  of  silicon  in  the 

Plants  plant  by  A.  Sreenivasan  have  rf?cently  appeared  (Froc. 

Indian  Acad.  Sci.  1,  2  and  3),"  says  Natin-e  (November  21, London) 
"...An  extensive  series  of  experiments  with  rice,  grown  both  in  swamp  and 
dry  soil  conditions,  showed  that  whilst  both  phosphate  and  silicate  marni- 
rial  treatments  increase  yield,   silicate  is  particularly  useful  in  raising 
the  yield  from  manured  arid  soils  to  practically  the  same  level  as  that 
in  swamp  soils.    The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  swam;^^  conditions, 
therefore,  are  suited  to  the  rice  plants  because  thus  large  amounta  of 
silica  are  supplied  to  the  plant  which  would  otherwise  remain  unavail- 
able.    The  role  of  silicon  still  remains  obscure;  the  author  points  out 
that  its  accunulat ion  may  be  a  secondary  result  of  growth  in  swamp  condi- 
tions which  are  otherwise  favorable  to  the  plant,  for  example,  on  account 
of  the  resultant  presentation  of  nitrogen  to  the  root  system  in  ammoniacal 
form.    The  mode  of  entry  of  silicon  into  the  plant  also  remains  obscure; 
but  this  detailed  examination  has  cleared  up  many  points  as  to  the  be- 
havior of  silicates  in  the  soil,  to  which  they  contribute  both  an  alkali 
and  a  silicate  gel  and  as  to  their  significance  in  the  manurial  treatment 
of  the  rice  crop." 

Coloring  Dr.  W.  Walph  Singleton  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 

of  Corn  Station,  seeking  to  discover  what  wave  length  of  light 

produces  the  sun-red  element  in  certain  kinds  of  corn,  has 
founds  by  placing  ears  in  variously  colored  cellophane  bags,  that  an 
intense  red  developed  under  clear  cellophane  and  all  colors  except  dark 
red.     Under  this  the  husks  remained  green.    The  colors  used  were  red,  pink, 
yellow  tango,  amber,  dark  green,   dark  blue,  light  blue,  violet  and  light 
violet*    A  ruddy  glow  in  the  outer  leaves  has  recently  been  associated  with 
plant  vigor  in  favorite  Connecticut  varieties  of  corn.     Dr,  Singleton  said 
that  red  light  alone  is  not  capable  of  producing  red  pigment.    Tests  shov/ed 
that  the  dark  rod  cellophane  admitted  no  light  below  5,400  Angstrom  units. 
The  most  effective  transmission  was  between  5,800  and  6,500  units  at  the 
end  of  the  spectrum.     (A, P.) 

Fertilizer  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  (December)  con- 

Resoarch  tains  "\^oncentrat ed  Pertilizers"  by  W.  S.  Landis.  He 

says  in  conclusion:  "The  chemist  has  produced  by  operative 
processes  products  of  excellent  plant  food  value  but  far  in  advance  of  the 
preparedness  of  the  consumer  to  adopt  his  methods  and  materials  univer- 
sally.    The  old-line  fertilizer  industry  is  handicapped  in  several  direc- 
tions from  adopting  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  the  chemist.    The  ex- 
periment station  has  fostered  the  basic  idea  but  lacks  extensive  means  of 
propaganda  and  education  fundamentally  required  in  any  marked  agricultural 
change.     Consequently,  although  these  products  are  now  produced  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  their  principal  application  is  only  in  those  regions 
□f  intensive  agricultural  practice  and  by  the  most  enlightened  of  the  far- 
mer class.,.." 
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De.c',  g        Livestock  at  Chicago  (Closing  Qaotat ions) :  Slaughter 
cat'lile,   calves  .angi  .yealers,   steers  900"1300  Ihs  good  and  choice  9*  5'^~*12. 25; 
COT/7s';good  ;5«50t6« 50-;  heifers..  550-750  Ihs  good  and  choice  75-12,00; 
"V^aie^rs  .gOQS'  3-^^  choice  9»50~11'00;  feeder  and  'stocker  steers  500~1050 
.Ih^^'gopd-  and  choice  6.25*:*S.50.    Hogs:  126-200  lbs  good  and  choice  9.35" 
■Xj  id;'-  260-250  Ihs  good  and' choice -9,  S5-IO.  25;  250-350  Ihs  good  and  choice 
9.90-10,25;  slaiighter  pigs  100-1^0  Ihs  good  and  choice  S, 00-9*25.  Slaughter 
sheep  and  _la,mh.s,  lainhs  good  and  choice  90  l^s  dqwn  g,00-9»00. 

'Grain:  No.  1  D.No.Spr.'Wheat*  Minneap.  l^ll  3/g-lU3  3/Sj  No.  2  D.No. 
■^pr,*  Minneap.  ■lUO-3/g-lU2  3/S;  No.  2  Am»I)ar.*  Minneap.  13^1-13 gf;  No.V 
H,Ara"ber' Durum -M-uth  i^lO.|-lUs|;  No.  2  Hd.Wr.*  K.C.  1254-129-^;  Chi.  12S--' 
130 ;  St,  Louis  130-I-I3I;  No.  2  S.R.Wr.   St,  Louis  13.04t  No.  1  W.^i. Port- 
land 10  5,    No.^2  rye,  Minneap.  96^-102-|.    No.  2  yello'w  corn,  K.C,  116-  ' 
llgj;  St.  Louis  I09-III;  No.  3  yellow  Chi.  1054-109.    No.  3  white  oats  ' 
Minneap.        I/S-U9  5/g;  K.C.  50^-5^;  Chi.  U7-|-ft9;  St.  Louis  ^9.  '  No .  1  , 
malting  harley,  Minneap,  132-13'-^;  No.  3  good  malting  Minneap,  120-128; 
No, ,  2  Minneap.  89-90.     No.  1  flaxseed,  Minneap,  208-^9^.  .   '  V.  '  ' 

■  ■  .  Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2«20-$2.50  per  IOC  pounds  ,in.. 
Eastern  cities;  $1. 72-^-$l. 83  fsO.o.  Presqiie  Isle,     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
TThites  $i.85~$1.9C  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;   $1,65^$1.70  f.o.h.  Waupaca. 
Idalrio  sacked  Russet  Burhanks  $2. U5~$2,,  57^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  ''$1.'80-  ■ 
$1.85  f^o.h.  Idaho  Palls.      New  York  Yellow  onions  50^^~75^  per'\5.0~po^^ ' 
sack  in  the  East;  Midwestern  stock  5^r-'"^^5^^  i^-  consuming  centers';"  '.^7^~5.5^^ 
f, o.Id,  West  Michigan  points.     East  Shore  Maryland  and- Lel'awa're  j.ersey  type 
sweet  potatoes  ^'0^-$1.25  per  "bushel  "basket  in  city  markets.  Tennessee 
Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.^0  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Danish  type  cahhage' 
60^-90^^  per  50~pc'^'l  sack  in_  terminal  markets;   sacked  per  ton  $20-$23 
f.o.lD.  .Rochester.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  $1-$1,25  P^^  l-|-"bushel 
hamper  in  consuming  centers.     New  York,.  U.S«#1,  2-^-  inch  minimum,  'Mclnt'osh 
apples  $1,75*"$1-^5j  Ri'^o^®  Island  G-reenin^s  $1, 25~$1 . 37'2  per  "bushel' 

"basket  in  New  York.  .       ■  " 

The  average  price  of  Middling. 7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  ten  desigfiated 
spot  markets  advanced  9  points  from  the -previous  close  to  12,^8  cents 
per  pound.     On  the  same  day  last .  year  the  price  was  11,79  cents.  Decem"ber 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1^  points  to 
12.35  Gind  on  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  12.33  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  3^-fi  cents;  9I  Score,  3^  cents;  90  Score,  334  cents.     Wnolosal-e    '  ■ 
prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Plats,  I9-I  cnts;- 
S, Daisies,  18-^  cents;  Y-.Americas,  18-^  cents.  -  Wholesale  prices  of  fresh 
eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urncr  Barry  Company  quotations),  were:' 
Specials,  3^  cents;   Standards,  35"35'g"  cents;  Firsts  33~33'2  cents.' 
(Prepared  "by  BAE)  - 


*Prices  hasis  ordinary  protein, 
Chicago  -  Nominal 
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'*repured  in  the  Press  St.T>ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  Stateti  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  p«irpoi>o  of 
presenting  ull  sliadcs  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  amd  opinioiui  quoted  i«i  expressly  disclaimed,  'fho  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FRODUCTICK"  Expansion  of  production  and  net  shorter  working  ho-ors 

EXPANSIGI\i  is  the  cure  for  "aneinployment ,  it  was  declared  yesterday  by 

rr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, before  the  Congress  of  ijnerican  Industry,    He  asserted  that  expanding 
production  could  supply  Jobs  to  eight  or  nine  million  more  workers.  "'Ve 
need  no  nev7  industries  to  pull  us  along  the  road  to  recovery,"  he  said* 
"All  our  existing  man  power  and  productive  plants  are  needed  simply  to 
restore  the  custom.ary  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  to  the  American 
population  as  a  vmole..."     (Hew  York  Times.) 

IT.Y.  MILK  Fnile  dairy  industry  representatives  drafted  opinions 

COi\'TEOL  as  to  future  policy  of  L'ew  York  State  milk  control  at  the 

request  of  the  administration,  agricultural  leaders  proposed 
yesterday  a  suspension  next  m-cnth  of  the  price- fixing  provisions  of  the 
control  act.    Authoritative  sources  said  serious  consideration  is  being 
given  to  repeal  of  the  provisions,  three  m-onths  before  automatic  expira- 
tion,  so  that  the  legislature  can  observe  the  effects  and  enact  such  m^eas- 
ures  as  m.ay  be  fo-ond  necessary,     (A, p.) 


ELECTRIC  Electric  po'.ver  production  for  the  week  ended  Lecem^ber 

POVrER  HIGH         5,  as  reported  by  Edison  Electric  Institute,  was  at  a  new 

high,  says  an  Associated  Press  report.     Output  of  2,24.3,- 
916,000  kilowatt  hours  v/as  an  increase  of  5.2  percent  over  2 , 1?3 , 511 ,000 
kilowatt  hours  in  the  preceding  week  and  a  gain  of  13.9  percent  over 
1,969,662,000  kilowatt  hears  in  the  sam.e  week  last  year. 


TOBACCO  Exports  of  "unmanufactured  tobacco  in  October  were 

EXPORTS  reported  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Ccmjuerce    as  66,258,- 

098  pounds,  valued  at  $26,179,534,  the  heaviest  for  an 
October,  since  1930.     Bright  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  leading  export  type, 
acccionted  for  86.19  percent  of  the  total.    Exports  of  unm.anufactured  tobac- 
co for  the  first  ten  mxonths  of  1936  were  534,352,861  pounds,  valued  at 
$102,746,549.     Volume  increased  16.7  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1935. 
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G-rassland  in  Hat-uxe  (London,  l\Tovember  21)  says:  "At  a  meeting  of 

G-reat  Britain    the  engineers  study  group  on  economics  recently,  prof* 

R.  G-.  Stapledon  discussed  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  grassland  in  Groat  Britain.    He  exliititcd  a  ma^p  of  Wales, 
the  result  of  a  rocent  survey  and  pointed  out  that  there  are  only  16,000 
acres  of  proper  past^ores  (rye  grass)  ,  although  at  least  a  third  of  the 
153,000  acres  under  "bracken  is  of  high  potential  value.     To  make  the  "best 
use  of  the  18,000,000  acres  of  rough  hill  grazing  ground  in  G-reat  Britain, 
Prof.  Stapledon  considers  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  state  to  acquire 
and  develop  it.    This,  he  "believes,  would  "be  eonom.ically  feasible  over  a 
period  of  25  to  50  years,  beginning  at  once  with  an  area  of  not  less  than 
200,000  acres.    Agriculturally,  the  potentialities  of  the  hill  land  not 
above  the  150  foot  contDur.  (in  all,  more  than  14,500,000  acres)  are  enor- 
mous, at  least  20  percent  of  that  area  being  amenable  to  radical  improve- 
ment.    Lowland  grass  could  be  used  for  drying  and  for  wintering,  and 
improved  upland  grass  for  summering  and  the  plough,  oats  and  fatting  crops 
everywhere.    Roads  and  tracks  should  be  constructed  in  connection  with 
land  im.provem.ent  and  afforestation." 

Care  of  Charles  G-.  Vy'eber  and  John  R.  Plill  report  on  "Care 

J'ilmslides         of  Pilmslides  and  Mot  ion-Pi ctm'e  Pilms  in  Libraries" 

in  the  Journal  of  Research  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
(November),    An  abstract  of  the  article  says:   "The  stability  of  cellu- 
lose acetate  film  used  as  lilmslides  is  being  studied  to  determine  its 
suitability  for  preserving  records  in  libraries.     Cell'olose  nitrate 
motion-picture  film.s  are  being  tested  to  find  the  best  conditions  for 
preserving  this  type  of  film.    The  control  of  moisture  content  is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  brittleness  in  acetate  films  and  scratching  of  the  emul- 
sion appears  to  be  a  problem  involved  in  the  use  of  filmslides  in  reading 
projectors,     Prequent  cleaning  is  important.     ITitrate  motion-picture 
films  are  not  permanent  because  the  cellulose  nitrate  is  •'onsta'ble.  They 
can  be  best  preserved  by  storing  in  a  dry  atmosp'nere,  at  low  temperature, 
in  such  r.anner  that  products  of  decomposition  are  permitted  to  escape 
freely.    The  storage  of  nitrate  films  req-oires  very  exacting  fire-pre- 
vention measures." 

Earth  Road  "Recent  field  experim.entat ion  as  disclosed  by  the 

Improvement        reports  to  the  Highway  Research  Board  is  encouraging  in 

its  showing  that  few  if  any  soils  cannot  be  stabilized, 
and  that  several  means  of ^stabilizat ion  are  available,"  says  an  editorial 
in  Engineering  lTews-Record^"'^Part icle  gradation  is  of  course  in  m.ost  in- 
stances the  essential  element  to  create  a  compact  soil  with  large  inherent 
stability;  it  is  supplemented  variously  by  deliquescent  salts  to  preserve 
soil  m.oisture,  by  bitumdnous  materials  and  by  hydaulic  cement,  all  of 
which  arc  represented  in  successful  stabilizing  operations  now  in  progress. 
The  soils  stabilized  range  from  silts  to  gravel.    While  there  rem.ains  a 
vast  field  for  research  in  soil  constitution  affecting  the  selection  and 
use  of  stabilizing  agencies,  field  experimentation  is  developing  a  work- 
ing procedure  that  the  road  builder  already  can  apply  tentatively  and 
later  with  more  certainty.     Secondary  road  building  is  rapidly  being 
raised  to  standards  of  permanence  that  challenge  many  of  our  main  road 
standards  and  soil  mechanics  thus  is  proving  a  boon  to  road  building." 
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i'orest  "Because  standing  timber  is  a  heavy  fire  risk,  far- 

Insurance  mers  in  the  southern  pine  belt  could  borrow  only  on  the 

agricult-oral  value  of  their  land,   not  on  its  value  as  a 
producer  of  tm-pentine,"  says  Business  Week  (December  5).     "So  a  forest 
fire  insurance  plan  is  being  set  up  by  the  Farm  Credit  Acu-nini  strati  on, 
enabling  owners  to  secure  or  extend  loans  on  mxortgages  to  include  timber 
assets.    Most  farms  in  the  region  are  part  timber,  part  tillable. . .Present 
arrangements  calls  fur  loans  to  be  made  through  Federal  Land  Sank  of 
_Col\:Lmbia,  S.C.,  as  agent  for  the  Land  Bank  Comumi ssioner  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Credit  Corporation.     Policies  affording  70  percent  coverage 
will  be  written  by  private  insurance  companies .. .Owners  will  spend  most  of 
their  loan  cash  for  fertilizer,   farm  m.achinery,   erosion  control." 

Seedless  Seedless  tom.atoe^? -and -peppers  have  been  induced  to 

Fruits  form,  in  unpollinated  flowers  by  treating  the  fruit -producing 

parts,   or  ovaries,  with  any  one  of  four  different  organic 
acids.   Dr.  Felix  Or.  G-ustafson  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  reported 
to  the  national  Academy  of  Sciences  through  that  body's  official  proceed- 
ings.    Similar  results  were  also  obtained  with  tne  fruits  and  seedpods 
of  a  number  of  other  vegetables  and  garden  flowers.     w'nile  no  imjriediate 
commercial  applic?.tion  is  contemplated,   it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  tomatoes  at  least  the  seedless  specimens  had  very  sm.all  seed  spaces — 
indeed,   in  some  of  the  sm.aller  ones  the  flesh  was  completely  solid.  Im- 
mediate comoTxercial  eicploitat ion  is  regarded  o.s  im.pra,cti cable  at  present 
because  each  flower  requires  individijal  operation  by  a  skilled  botanist. 
The  real  significance  of  the  e:q)eriments  is  the  proof  that  fruit  produc- 
tion without  pollination  is  possible  through  the  use  of  growth-promoting 
substances.    The  chemicals  used  by  Dr.  G-ustafson  were  indole-propionic 
acid,   indole-butyric  acid,   indole-acet ic  acid  and  phenylacetic  acid.  All 
of  those  have  been  used  by  a  nunber  of  botanical  researchers  to  prom.ote 
the  growth  of  stems,  leaves,   etc.,   on  dormant  plants  and  parts  of  plants. 
The  four  acids  were  mixed  into  a  kind  of  salve  with  hydrous  lanolin  for 
application  to  the  places  where  growth  prom.otion  was  desired.     In  this. 
Dr.  G-ustafson  followed  the  techniq^ue  developed  at  the  Boyce  Thompson  In- 
stitute for  Plant  xiesearch  at  Yonkers,  IT .Y.  ,  by  Drs.  P.  W.   Zimjnerman  and 
A.  E.  Hitchcock.     (Science  Service,  December  2.) 

Snow  Establishment  of  500  new  snow  s^arvey    courses  has 

Surveys  been  recommended  to  the  National  Resources  Comjnittee  by 

one  of  its  subcommittees,  says  Washington  correspondence 
to  the  New  York  Tim.es.   Installation  of  each  of  these  wo'old  cost,  on  an 
average,  $270,  with  an  annual  maintenance  and  operation  cost  of  $120. 
The  initial  cost  would  thus  be  $135,000,  with  annual  costs  of  $60,000 
after  the  first  year.     The  snov/  surveys  have  two  main  uses.  Forecasts 
of  runoff,  based  on  these  surveys,  are  essential  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  such  federal  projects  as  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  and  Boulder  Dam  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  some  areas  depeuids  in  part  for  its  flood  forecasts 
on  data  from  snow  surveys.     Their  second  major  use  is  to  assist  irriga- 
tion farmers  in  the  V/est .     Depandable  data  concerning  snowfall  in  the 
mountains  is  regarded  as  essential  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  land  use 
to  the  available  water. 
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MAHKET  QUOTATIONS  ■■  ■  " 


Deceiaber  9  —  Livestock  at  Ciiicago  (Closing  Quotations):  Sla-ughter 
cattle,  calves  and  vealers,   steers  900-1300  Ids  good  and  choice  9.50- 
;12.00;  cows  good  5.25-5.50;  heifers  550-750  IIjs  good  o.nd  choice  8.50- 
12.00'j  vealers  good  and  choice  9.50-11.00;  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
500-1050  llos  good  and  choice  6.25-8.50.  Hogs:  160-200  ll^s  good  and  choice 
9.25-9.95;  200-250  lbs  good  and  choice  9.75-10.10;  250-550  Ihs  good  and 
choice  9.85-10.10;   slaijghter  pigs  100-140  Ihs  good  and  choice  8.00-9,25. 
Slaiig'hter  sheep  and  Icjnhs,  Irunhs  good  and  choice  90  Ids  down  8.25-9.25. 

Grain:  llo .  1  D.  No.  Spr.  Wheat*  Minneap.  145^-145-^-;  No.  2  D.No.Spr.* 
Minneap.  142^144^;  No.  2  jim.Dur.*  Minneap.  135\-140-|;  No.  1  Hard  Aiiher 
Dur-am/Luluth,  145^153f;  No.  2  Hard  Winter*  K.G.  125-130^;  Chi.  128-^" 
.131-^^;  No.  2  S.R.Wrr  St.  Louis  150;  No.  1  Y^.Wn.  Portland  107;  No.  2  rye, 
Minneap.   98  1/8-104. 1/8;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  K.C.  116-117f;   St.  Louis 
108-i--lio-;^-;  No.  5  white  oats,  Minneap.  49^50|;  E.G.  52-54^-  Chi.  4&|- 
50;  St.  Louis  50;  No.  1  malting  harley,  Minneap.  132-134;  No.  3  good 
malting,  Minnec^.  120-128;  ,  No.  2,  Minne<?:p.  90-91;  No.  1  flaxseed, 
Minneap.  208j-2i9f . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mo^antain  i^otatoes  $2.15-$2.45  per  100  po-ands 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.82-2-  f  .o.h.  Presque  Isle.     V/isconsin  sacked  Roland 
Whites  $1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.65-$1.70  f.o.h,  Waupaca.  Idaho 
sacked  Russet  Bur  "banks  $2 . 42-|-$2 . 70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.75- 
$1.85  f  .o.b.   Idaho  Palls.  New  York  Yellow  onions  50^-75^  per  50-po'and 
sack  in  the  East;  54^-58^  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Midwestern  stock  55^-65^  in 
Pittsburgh;  50^  f.o.b.  Grand  Rapids.  New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  50'^- 
85^  per  50-pound  sack  in  city  markets;   sacked  per- ton  4j22-$23  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     South  Carolina  Pointed  type  $1.10-$1.18  per  l-|-bushel  hamper 
in  terminal  markets.  Maryland  and  Delav/are  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes 
8 5^-$  1.25  per  bushel  basket  in  ci  few  cities.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.2.5-$1.55  in  Chica^;o.  New  York  U.S.#lj  2^-  inch  minimum  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  $1,25-$1.40  and  Mcintosh  $1.75-$1.85  per  bushel  basket 
in  New  York. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  7/8  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  ten 
designated  ma^rkets  a.dvanccd  14  points  from  the  previous  close  to  12.62 
cents  per  pound.     On  the  srjne  day  la.st  year  the  price  was  11.55  cents. 
December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  adva.nced  14 
points  to  12.49  cents  and  on  the  New  Orleaais  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
16  points  to  12.49  cents. 

\7b.olesale  prices  of  fresh  creajnery  butter  a.t  New  York  were:  92 
Score,  53j  cents;  91  Score,  55-?j  cents;  90  Score,  35-^  cents.  \Tholesalc 
prices  of  No.  1  fresh  j\merican  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Plats,  19^  cents; 
S. Daisies,  18-J  cents;  Y.ilmericas,  18-^  cents-  Wholesale  prices  of  fresh 
eggs,  mixed  coLc^rs,  at  New  York  (Umer  Barry  Compajiy  quotations)  were: 
Specials,  34-|/cents;  Standards,  54-54-|  cents;  Pirsts,  32^32^  cents, 
(prepared  by  Bj\E) 

^prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 


